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PAauL SHOREY 


Paul Shorey, emeritus professor of Greek in the University 
of Chicago, was born in Davenport, Iowa, August 3, 1857. Be- 
fore he was of high-school age the family moved to Chicago, 
where he prepared for Harvard in the old West Division High 
School. He graduated from Harvard in 1878 and began the study 
of law in his father’s office. He was called to the Illinois Bar in 
1880, but he had no taste for wrangling in the law courts and 
proceeded to Germany to prepare himself for teaching Greek 
and Latin. After studying at the Universities of Bonn and Leip- 
zig and the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, he 
received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the University of 
Munich. Returning to America he taught Latin and philosophy 
at Bryn Mawr from 1885 until 1892, when he was called to the 
new University of Chicago to join that first famous faculty and 
take charge of the Department of Greek. Here he remained until 
his death on April 24, 1934. 

Although he became professor emeritus in 1927, he continued 
to teach part time almost to the end; he literally died in harness. 
He taught his last class in the Summer Quarter of 1933 and 
throughout the Autumn Quarter was engaged in research work 
for a second volume on Plato. 

With the publication of his Unity of Plato’s Thought in 1902 
his reputation as a Plato scholar became known wherever the 
classics are studied. No American classical scholar has won more 
honors and distinctions. Of his eleven honorary degrees the most 
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distinguished was that conferred by the University of Liége 
which rarely honors foreigners. This long list of honors was 
crowned by his election to membership in the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters. He was invited to fill all the important 
classical lectureships in America —the Turnbull Lectures at 
Johns Hopkins, the Sather Lectures at California, the Harris 
Lectures at Northwestern, and the Martin Lectures at Oberlin. 
In Berlin in 1913 he gave the Roosevelt Lectures on phases of 
American culture and lectured on Aristotle at four Belgian uni- 
versities in 1924. The extraordinary range of his scholarship can 
be gauged by a survey of the titles of the fifty doctoral disserta- 
tions he supervised. They cover every aspect of Greek culture. 

It has been the common experience of his students to fear him 
at first. This fear was not due to impatience, sarcasm, or harsh 
criticism on his part, for there never was a more patient and con- 
siderate teacher. His students were simply overwhelmed by the 
length and breadth and depth of his immense erudition. But they 
soon realized that these brilliant exhibitions of learning were never 
intended to dazzle and perhaps discourage. Everything he said in 
his lecture room was intended to explain and illumine the work 
in hand as a product of its own time and to set forth its relations 
to the great modern literatures which he knew so well. When 
students began to realize what Shorey was actually doing, all 
uneasiness vanished. His classes were thrilled, edified, and de- 
lighted. The competent received their due meed of appreciation; 
the incompetent were helped and encouraged in private confer- 
ences. He never humiliated a student or quenched the smouldering 
flax. 

For pedagogical instruction and all its ways Shorey had the 
utmost distaste. And yet his students gained from his own prac- 
tices and occasional comments and suggestions many useful hints 
regarding teaching which later stood them in good stead in their 
profession. 

In his public lectures he was unrivaled. Until one heard a lec- 
ture of Shorey’s he could not believe that any man could achieve 
such perfection. The listener sat in amazement as he poured 
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forth apt allusions, quotations from the latest book on any sub- 
ject, clever translations, scintillating witticisms, and withal an 
adequate scholarly treatment of his subject that grew out of his 
deep knowledge of Greek life and thought. Though his lectures 
were extremely entertaining, they were by no means “show- 
pieces to be heard and forgotten.” 

To the members of the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South Shorey was best known as a great scholar and a 
great teacher and as an occasional speaker at the annual meetings. 
While he was not an active member of the Association, he was 
deeply interested in its work; and he did the cause of the classics 
great service by such monographs as “The Assault upon Human- 
ism” and the “Case for the Classics.’ His edition of Horace, 
Odes and Epodes, which was the outcome of his Bryn Mawr 
teaching, set a new standard for editing a classical poet. No 
student can use this edition without realizing to the full that the 
Odes of Horace are poetry. Among his numerous publications 
may be mentioned The Idea of Good in Plato’s Republic, The 
Unity of Plato’s Thought, The Origin of the Syllogism, On the 
Implicit Ethics and Psychology of Thucydides. His latest book 
is What Plato Said. At the time he was stricken with fatal ill- 
ness he was engaged in the preparation of a companion volume 
on Plato. The first volume of his translation of Plato’s Republic 
in the Loeb Classical Library has been published. The second 
volume is now in press. He was founder of Classical Philology 
and its editor for twenty-five years. During this period he con- 
tributed numerous notes on minute points and scores of reviews 
which abundantly exhibited the critical quality of his scholarship. 


Olos 5é obtoci yéyove . . . Gvbowzoc, xal adtds xai of Adyou avtod, 
ovd’ éyyvs Gv etioot tic Cyt@v, otte tHv viv otte TOV maAal@y, .. . 


(Plato, Symposium) 
R. J. BoNNER 


VoLuME XXIX anp VoLUME XXX 
The present number concludes Volume xx1x of the CLASSICAL 
JourNAL. We wish to give some slight expression of our grateful 
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appreciation of the fine spirit of coOdperation we have had on the 
part of our associate editors and all those who have kindly sub- 
mitted for publication the results of their studies and of the 
patience with which they have met the unavoidable delays be- 
tween the completion of their work and the final appearance of 
their contributions. 

If the quantity and the quality of this present volume have 
merited the approval of our readers, let us emphasize once more 
the certainty that the size and the quality of Volume xxx must 
depend not only upon the generous cooperation of editors and 
contributors but also upon the steadfast loyalty of our readers 
in maintaining their membership in the Classical Association of 
the Middle West and South and upon the addition of new mem- 
bers and new subscribers. For the attainment of these objects we 
shall, of course, have the faithful services of our efficient Secre- 
tary, but we must have also the fullest possible codperation of our 
entire membership. 


W. M. 














STOICISM AND ITS INFLUENCE ON ROMAN LIFE 
AND THOUGHT? 


By CHaries N. SMILEY 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota 


It has been said that “Stoicism was the mould in which Roman 
Christianity was cast,” that “Stoicism was the Porch of Chris- 
tianity.”” It is one of the purposes of this paper to illustrate the 
truth of these two statements. 

Zeno, the founder of Stoicism, was born on the island of Cyprus 
in the year 336 B.c., the same year in which Alexander the Great 
ascended the throne of Macedon. Cyprus lies near the eastern 
coast of the Mediterranean, not far from Phoenicia and not very 
far from Jerusalem. The population of the island was partly 
Greek and partly Phoenician. Among his contemporaries Zeno 
was frequently referred to as “the little Phoenician.”” While his 
name is Greek, it must not be forgotten that he grew up in an 
environment that was partly Semitic. 

Diogenes Laertius tells many romantic stories as to the manner 
in which Zeno came to Athens, among others that he was ship- 
wrecked off the coast of Greece and by accident found his way 
into the schools of philosophy. But there is another story, far 
more credible, that his father, a rich merchant prince of Cyprus, 
sent his gifted son at the age of twenty-two to Athens that he 
might complete his education in what was still the intellectual 
capital of the world. There he studied for ten years or more in 
the various schools of philosophy, gathering from each such doc- 
trines as might best serve his purpose. Then, having gradually 
formulated his own system of thought, somewhere about the year 
300 B.c. he began to teach in one of the public colonnades or 


1 Read at the meeting of the Classical Association of Kansas and Western 
Missouri at Topeka, April 21, 1934. 
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porches. Since the Greek word for colonnade or porch is stoa, his 
pupils soon acquired the nickname of Stoics, a name that has 
clung to them through the centuries. For forty years Zeno taught 
in the Stoa. It was a difficult forty years for Athens. The Athe- 
nians were in sore need of someone to teach them to bear and 
forbear, to endure, and to regard any and all kinds of hardship 
as dispensations of a kindly Providence. Since Zeno furnished 
them with a philosophy of that kind, they regarded him as a 
public benefactor and toward the close of his life gave him the 
keys of the city, erected his statue in a public place, and built him 
a tomb at public cost in the Ceramicus. 

Now what were the ethical and religious teachings of this man 
who so pleased his fellow Athenians? His two fundamental doc- 
trines were the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. 
He was a monotheist — not the first monotheist at Athens, how- 
ever. Aeschylus, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle had previously 
outlined a monotheistic conception of God. It remained for Zeno 
to say with greater emphasis and clearness than any of his Greek 
predecessors that God was all powerful, all wise, and all loving. 
Yet we must not claim too much originality for Zeno in this, for, 
a thousand years before Zeno was born, a certain Egyptian king 
by the name of Ikhnaton had taught that God was all powerful, 
all wise, and all loving, that He cared not only for man but also 
for the lower forms of life that He had created, that He cared 
for the worm within its clod and for the children of the worm. 
This is essentially our Christian doctrine today, and Zeno promul- 
gated it three hundred years before Christ. He did not quarrel, 
however, with his polytheistic neighbors. The majority of the 
Athenians were still worshiping Pallas Athena, Poseidon, and 
various other gods. Zeno declared that the names Athena and 
Poseidon were but names of various manifestations of the su- 


preme deity. 

Zeno’s second fundamental doctrine, the brotherhood of man, 
he borrowed from Antisthenes the Cynic, the pupil of Socrates. 
Antisthenes had declared that no national cleavages should sep- 
arate men of different races. Zeno accepted this doctrine and 
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announced to his pupils that he was a citizen of the world. Fur- 
ther than this Zeno declared that love should be the corner stone 
of his ideal republic and that love should be the bond that should 
hold together his universal brotherhood; and all this was said 
three hundred years before the birth of Christ. 

A man who has a spirit of good will must have certain other 
individual qualities, or his spirit of love may fail to achieve its 
end. Many a father has loved his son, who has not had the wis- 
dom to guide his son; many a man who has loved his neighbor 
has not had the courage to defend his neighbor ; many a man who 
has sincerely desired to make a contribution to the common good 
has wrecked his endeavor by failing to exercise temperance and 
self-restraint ; many a man who has been eager to help his fellow 
men has been unjust to his fellow men through a lack of knowl- 
edge. Socrates understood all this and demanded of those who 
were seeking the good life that they should cultivate wisdom, 
courage, temperance, justice. Every important religious and 
ethical teacher since the days of Socrates has emphasized these 
cardinal virtues. Zeno among the rest accepted them, and, like 
Socrates, he made wisdom the foundation of the other three. He 
held that unless a man were wise, his courage might prove to be 
foolhardiness ; unless a man were wise, his temperance might be 
intemperance; unless a man were wise, that which he conceived 
to be just might prove to be unjust. If you are willing to go 
through the New Testament and search out all the passages in 
which wisdom, courage, temperance, and justice are emphasized 
you will have still greater reason for believing the statement that 
Stoicism was the mould in which Roman Christianity was cast. 

The importance that the Stoics attached to wisdom led them 
perhaps to overestimate the importance of the human reason. 
For them the reason was the infallible guide to right conduct and, 
therefore, must be protected against anything that might cloud 
its clarity. So, following Antisthenes the Cynic, Zeno preached 
the doctrince of apathy, that all emotions should be eradicated, 
good and bad alike. The Epicurean and the Christian advocate 
the elimination of the baser emotions such as anger, jealousy, 
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envy, and fear on the ground that they are the enemies of that 
peace which passeth all understanding. But the Stoic went farther 
and demanded the elimination of all emotion on the ground that 
it clouded the reason. There is no question that one in a state of 
excessive grief or anger or fear does not have a proper use of his 
reasoning faculties. But the Stoics forgot that the finer emotions 
serve as a dynamic to carry the individual on to victory and 
success in the face of great obstacles. They also forgot that human 
nature finds it well-nigh impossible to eradicate all emotion. The 
man of iron whose feelings are never touched by any circum- 
stance in life is a figment of the imagination. It seems likely that 
Aristotle came nearer the truth when he taught not the eradica- 
tion of the emotions but their proper control. 

Zeno borrowed another important doctrine from Antisthenes 
the Cynic, the teaching that conduct to be correct must be in 
harmony with nature. Here we are face to face with a true life 
principle, but one that is infinitely difficult to apply. If we knew 
all the laws of our physical organism, all the laws of mental 
growth and development, and were obedient to those laws, there 
is no question that human life would be vastly improved and 
human progress vastly accelerated. Our physicians and our 
psychologists are working night and day to increase our knowl- 
edge, but as one of our prominent scientists said not long ago, 
“we do not know more than seven billionths of one per cent about 
anything.” But the struggle to attain the knowledge is exhilarat- 
ing, and we may rejoice that little by little we are approaching 
the time when we shall be able to apply this fine principle of 
Stoicism, that correct conduct is living in harmony with nature. 

I have often felt that if Epicurus, who made tranquillity of 
mind his chief objective, had been able to accept the Stoic view 
that an all wise, all loving, all powerful Father had built the 
universe, he would have come nearer to attaining that peace of 
mind which he sought. But there confronted him in the world 
earthquakes, famines, pestilences, and a hundred other seeming 
imperfections, and he was not able to persuade himself that such 
things were the gifts of a kindly Providence. What did the Stoic 
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say about such things? He took refuge in the view of Heraclitus 
that, while there is such a thing as relative evil, there is no such 
thing as absolute evil in the world, that if one could look at the 
universe with infinite intelligence, he would understand how each 
particular thing made its contribution to the perfection of the 
whole. In these modern days our musicians have taught us that 
discords can be built into harmonies; our chemists have shown 
us that two such poisons as sodium and chlorine combine to make 
a wholesome thing like salt; and nearly every day our scientists 
are discovering that some weed that hitherto has been regarded 
as useless or even harmful can be made to serve some useful pur- 
pose. The Stoic without knowing all this took the matter on 
faith. He had observed that some of the finer qualities of the 
human mind are developed by overcoming difficulties and hard- 
ships, and he was ready to believe that all difficulties and hard- 
ships might be made to serve a similar purpose. This is essen- 
tially our Christian view today, and again we are helped to under- 
stand the statement that Stoicism was the mould in which Chris- 
tianity was cast. 

The Stoics’ belief that a supreme intelligence was supervising 
the world led them on to the belief that every detail of the uni- 
verse had been planned from all eternity, that the individual 
lived a life that had previously been charted for him. There are 
at least forty passages in the New Testament that present this 
view of predestination and foreordination. You will recall the 
words of Jesus that “the very hairs of your head are all num- 


se 


bered,” that not a sparrow “shall fall on the ground without 
your Father,” and that phrase of the Apostle Peter and the 
Apostle Paul, “‘foreordained before the foundation of the world.” 
If the Stoics had lived in our days, we should have called them 
Hard-shell Baptists or Presbyterians. Those of us who believe 
in the freedom of the will have a hard time of it when we come 
to wrestle with the scriptural authority of the Calvinists and the 
irrefutable logic of the Stoics. 

These in the main are the outstanding ethical and religious 
views of the Stoics as formulated by Zeno and his two successors, 
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Cleanthes and Chrysippus. About one hundred years after the 
death of Zeno and about fifty years after the death of Chrysippus 
Stoicism found its way to Rome. Crates of Mallus, the Stoic 
philosopher, came to Rome on a diplomatic mission. Fortunately 
or unfortunately he broke his leg. During the weeks of his con- 
valescence he imparted to the Romans some of the principles of 
his philosophy. He seems to have been especially interested in 
grammar. Here we may remember that a large part of our gram- 
matical terminology is an inheritance from the Stoics, who be- 
lieved that, if one were going to state the truth with precision, 
he must know something about grammar and the structure of a 
sentence. At a little later time Panaetius came to Rome, and 
perhaps he more than anyone else was responsible for the intro- 
duction of Stoicism to the Romans. He had the good fortune to 
be welcomed as a member of the Scipionic Circle, the first literary 
coterie at Rome. One of the other members of this group was 
Lucilius the satirist. If you wish to know how much Panaetius 
influenced his fellow members, read that fragment of Lucilius in 
which virtue is defined and the numerous other fragments that 
deal with grammatical and linguistic questions. During his long 
stay at Rome Panaetius wrote a book on Duty. This book was 
destined to have a very notable history and influence. At the very 
end of his life Cicero freely translated it into Latin under the 
title De Officits. In the fourth century of our era St. Ambrose, 
the great Christian bishop of Milan, wrote a book entitled De 
Officitis Ministrorum in which he followed the main outlines of 
Cicero’s De Officiis, illustrating its principles with examples from 
the Old and New Testaments. Here again we are helped to under- 
stand the meaning of the statement that Stoicism was the mould 
in which Roman Christianity was cast. But the book was destined 
to have still further honor conferred upon it. In the fifteenth 
century, when the art of printing was invented, the first book to 
be printed was the Bible, the second book, the De Officiis of 
Cicero. When Dr. Eliot selected the books for his five-foot book- 
shelf that was to contain all the world’s best books, he included 
the De Officiis of Cicero. So we may well afford to remember the 
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name of the Stoic philosopher, Panaetius, who wrote the book in 
Greek. 

During Panaetius’ stay at Rome there arose a considerable 
group of Stoic jurists who made a serious study of the Roman 
law. Aelius Stilo, the Stoic philologer, took pains to interpret 
the obsolete terms of the Twelve Tables. Rutilius Rufus, a mem- 
ber of the Scipionic Circle, wrote treatises on the Roman law 
that were quoted in the final compilation of Justinian. Quintus 
Mucius Scaevola, the Stoic pontifex maximus, made the first 
serious attempt to reduce the early Roman law to a comprehen- 
sive, uniform, and methodical system. This Stoic influence was 
to persist through the three centuries during which the Roman 
law continued to develop. We do not know that Papinian, the 
greatest Roman lawyer, was a Stoic; but the final act of his life 
was a fine illustration of that Stoic dictum: “Do your duty if it 
kills you.’’ When the emperor Caracalla had murdered his brother 
Geta and then requested Papinian to write a state paper justifying 
the act, he replied that it was much easier to commit a murder 
than to justify it, knowing that his reply would cost him his life, 
as it did a few days later. 

It would be a long story to trace all the effects of Stoicism on 
Roman literature. We must confine ourselves to a brief presenta- 
tion of some of the more outstanding examples. 

Cicero professed to be a follower of the teachers of the New 
Academy, and in his De Fato and De Divinatione he rejected the 
Stoic belief in fate and divination. But it must be remembered 
that Diodotus, the Stoic philosopher, lived for thirty years in the 
home of Cicero as his intimate companion. This will help us to 
understand why Cicero translated Panaetius’ treatise on Duty, 
and why some of the finest passages in the De Finibus, the De 
Natura Deorum, and the Tusculan Disputations are sympathetic 
interpretations of some of the higher Stoic doctrines. 

Vergil probably got his first impulse towards the study of 
philosophy from Siro the Epicurean, whom he greatly admired 
and loved. But for all that, he was more of a Stoic than an 
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Epicurean. If you do not believe it, count the number of times 
that the word fate occurs in the twelve books of the Aeneid. 

Horace on the whole seems to have been a Peripatetic striving 
for the golden mean, the aurea mediocritas of Aristotle. But he 
professed to be an eclectic, following now the austere doctrines of 
the Stoics, now drifting away to the other extreme of Aristippus 
the hedonist. In certain Satires he criticizes some of the weak 
points of the Stoic system and in one passage of the Epistles he 
refers to himself as a pig from the sty of Epicurus. And yet one 
can gather from the Epistles written in his maturity a sheaf of life 
principles that any Stoic would be glad to claim as his own. 

We now come to Persius the satirist, who was trained by Cor- 
nutus, the Stoic philosopher. His Satires were so acceptable to 
the early Church and were so freely quoted by the Latin Church 
Fathers that it is said that, if we had lost the manuscripts of 
Persius, we could reconstruct his text from these quotations scat- 
tered through the writings of the leaders of Christian thought. 
One quotation is sufficient to reveal the quality and character of 
his mind (Pers. 11, 71-75): 

We give to the gods an offering that the blear-eyed sons of Messala 
cannot give from their great platter —a spirit in which justice towards 
man and reverence for the gods is blended, a mind whose inner cham- 
bers are free from all unrighteousness, a heart imbued with generosity 
and a sense of honor. Grant that I may bring these offerings to the 
temple and I shall make an acceptable offering with meal. 

In the same age with Persius lived Seneca, the Stoic philos- 
opher. It is true that he was familiar with the whole range of 
Greek philosophy. But he is very properly classified as a Stoic. 
If you are willing to read through the Dialogs and Moral Letters 
of Seneca you will find in a somewhat modified form the parable 
of the sower, the parable of the grain of mustard seed, the para- 
ble of the talents; you will also find a hundred other parallels to 
passages in the New Testament. It will be sufficient for our pur- 
pose to present a few of the briefer ones. 

Concerning the soul of man Seneca says: “The mind of man 
is not compounded of this heavy, earthly substance. It has de- 
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scended from the spirit in the heavens.” * “There has its seat in 
us a Holy Spirit, the observer and guardian of our good and 
evil deeds.” * With this compare the statement of Paul: “Know 
ye not that your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost which 
is in you?” * 

Not all Stoics believed in the immortality of the soul, but there 
are at least a dozen passages in Seneca that indicate that he be- 
lieved in a survival of the spirit. Perhaps the most effective one 
is found in the letter of consolation that he addressed to Marcia 
on the death of her son. To the sorrowing mother he says: “Only 
the image of your son has perished, a form that was not very 
much like him; he himself is eternal and is now in a better state, 
stripped of burdens that were alien to him.” It is perhaps un- 
necessary to quote the many passages in the New Testament 
that refer to the immortality of the soul. 

Seneca often refers to the duty of helping those in distress. To 
Lucilius he writes: “You have promised to bring aid to captives, 
to those who have suffered shipwreck, to those who are ill, to 
those who are in want, to those who are under sentence of 
death.” ° With this may be compared the familiar words of 
Jesus: “I was an hungred, and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty, 
and ye gave me drink; I was a stranger, and ye took me in; naked, 
and ye clothed me; I was sick, and ye visited me; I was in prison, 
and ye came unto me.”’ ® 

Jesus said: “Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you, and pray for them which despitefully 
use you.”’* In Seneca we find: “We shall not cease to bring help 
even to enemies with gentle hand.” ° 

Jesus said: “All things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them.” ® In Seneca we find: “So live 

2 Ad Helv, xu, 6. 

8 Ep. Mor. xu, 2. 

47 Cor. vi, 19. 

5 Ep. Mor. xiviu, 8. 

6 Matt. xxv, 35 f. 

7 Matt. v, 44— Luke vr, 27 f. 

8 De Otio xxviu, 4. 

® Matt. vu, 12; cf. Luke v1, 31. 
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with an inferior as you would wish a superior to live with you.” *° 


Paul said: “Overcome evil with good.” * Seneca said: ‘Per- 
sistent goodness conquers the evil-minded.” * 

Jesus said: “It is more blessed to give than to receive.” ** In 
Seneca we find: “Charity does not benefit those who receive so 
much as those who give.” * 

In the De Providentia Seneca takes great pains to explain the 
purpose that the difficulties and hardships of life may serve and 
how they are evidence of the goodness of Providence. He says: 
“T shall show that those things are not evil which seem so: Now 
I mean this, that those things which you call harsh and which 
you say are obstacles and objects of your detestation are first of 
all to the advantage of those to whose lot they fall.” *° Paul says 
that “all things work together for good to them that love God.” ** 

Jesus said: “He that is without sin among you, let him first 
cast a stone. .. .””*’ In Seneca we find: “Moreover, it is not the 
part of a wise man to hate the erring; if he does, he will become 
an object of hatred to himself. Let him think how many of the 
things that he has done stand in need of pardon.” ** 

Shortly before Seneca took his own life at the command of 
Nero there was born at Rome a Greek Phrygian slave who was 
called Epictetus. While still a slave he listened to the lectures of 
the Stoic Musonius. After he gained his freedom he became a 
teacher of the Stoic doctrines. Having been driven from Rome 
by Domitian along with other philosophers he established him- 
self at Nicopolis on the western coast of Epirus. There Arrian, 
his devoted pupil, faithfully wrote out the discourses of his mas- 
ter and published them to the world together with a handbook 
containing a brief summary of his master’s more important 

10 Ep. Mor. xivu, 11. 

11 Rom. xu, 21. 

12 De Ben. vu, 31, 1. 

13 Acts xx, 35. 

14 De Mor. 55. 

15 De Prov. 1, 1. 

16 Rom. vit, 28. 


17 John vu, 7. 
18 De Ira 1, 14, 12. 
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teachings. Professor Oldfather in the introduction to his transla- 
tion of Epictetus ?® has quoted Wilamowitz to the effect that “‘it is 
doubtful if there was ever a Christian of the early Church who 
came as close to the real teaching of Jesus as it stands in the 
synoptic gospels as did this Phrygian.”’ Professor Oldfather fur- 
ther tells us *° that early in the seventeenth century Mittner wrote 
out fifty rules for preserving peace of mind for his fellow Carthu- 
sian monks. Thirty-five of the fifty rules were taken from the 
handbook of Epictetus. To present fully the teachings of this 
philosopher would be merely a repetition of what has already been 
stated concerning Stoicism. He proclaimed himself the son of 
God, declaring that all men were the sons of God and therefore 
brethren ; he taught that we should treat well even those who have 
injured us, that we should judge leniently the faults and imper- 
fections of others, that we should accept the universe as we find 
it with all its difficulties and suffering, knowing full well that it 
has all been planned by a divine mind, that we should use in the 
best possible way such opportunities as Providence has provided. 
I shall quote but one brief passage which seems to present the 
central thought of Epictetus: 

Dare to look up to God and say, “Make use of me for the future as 
Thou wilt. I am of the same mind; I am one with Thee. Lead me 
whither Thou wilt. Clothe me in whatever dress Thou wilt. Is it Thy 
will that I should be in a public or private condition; dwell here or be 


banished; be poor or rich. Under all these circumstances I will testify 
unto Thee before men. I will explain the nature of every dispensation.” 72 


Somewhere about the time that Epictetus died there was born 
at Rome that prince who afterwards was called Marcus Aurelius. 
This prince in the imperial household found satisfaction in read- 
ing the writings of the ex-slave Epictetus and later in life pro- 
duced a book of meditations that repeated the fundamental doc- 
trines of Stoicism. Perhaps no other philosophy would have fitted 
him for the hardships that he had to bear. At the beginning of 
his reign he had associated with him as joint ruler Verus, a 

19 Cf. page xxvii. 


20 Tbid, xxviii. 
2137, xvi, 42 f. (Higginson’s translation). 
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profligate and waster. His wife is said to have been unfaithful. 
His son Commodus liked to disport himself as a gladiator in the 
arena of the Colosseum. During his reign pestilence swept away 
nearly half of the population of the empire. The last nine years 
of his life he spent in fighting against the Marcomanni and Quadi 
on the northern frontier and finally he died in a military camp — 
rather a hard fate for one who loved peace and quietude. The 
Stoics who lost their lives or were banished under Nero and 
Domitian had an easier lot than Marcus Aurelius, the Stoic em- 
peror. And yet he never questioned the rightness of the universe 
and the goodness of Providence. In many ways he gave expres- 
sion to the thought : “Sweet are the uses of adversity.” 

One quotation in which he defines philosophy will give us the 
heart of his belief: 

Philosophy consists in keeping the divinity within a man free from 
violence and unharmed, superior to pains and pleasures; doing nothing 
without a purpose nor yet falsely and with hypocrisy; not feeling the 
need of another man’s doing or not doing anything; and besides, accept- 
ing all that happens and all that is allotted as coming from the same 
source as that from which he himself came.?? 

There is time now only to present two other main features of 
his philosophy. First, his freedom from all spirit of revenge, his 
certitude that no one could harm him except himself and that 
those who sought to injure him were acting in ignorance of the 
harm they were doing themselves through their acts of injustice. 
One can almost hear the words of Jesus: “Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.”’ Second, he had a keen sense of 
duty not only toward individuals but also toward the common- 
wealth and the whole brotherhood of mankind. It has been said 
that he never failed to do what he conceived to be his duty. But 
here we are face to face with a sad limitation in human nature. 
Unless a man has infinite intelligence, in doing what he conceives 
to be his duty he may often do that which is harmful. So we find 
Marcus Aurelius, whose ethical ideas were in essential harmony 
with the New Testament, persecuting the Christians. There is no 


22 11, 17 (Long’s translation). 
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likelihood that he had ever read a book of the New Testament or 
that he had any adequate knowledge of Christian belief. He knew 
only perhaps that the Christians had stirred up considerable hos- 
tility by repudiating the national forms of worship and seemed to 
be a disintegrating force in the empire. So out of a sense of duty 
to what he conceived to be the common weal he sought to sup- 
press them. But in justice let us remember that in the history of 
Christianity it has often occurred that one Christian sect has 
persecuted even unto death another Christian sect that was con- 
ceived to be heretical. 

In conclusion let me call your attention to a rare bit of poetic 
justice. When one goes to Rome he finds on the Capitoline hill an 
equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius. It is told that in the dark 
ages, when the Romans were melting down the bronze statues to 
make weapons and armor, they saved the statue of Marcus 
Aurelius because they believed that it was the statue of Con- 
stantine, the first Christian emperor. I would not venture to say 
that Marcus Aurelius was an abler man than Constantine, but I 
can say in all good faith that he came far nearer living a Chris- 
tian life than did the first Christian emperor. 











THE SACRED GROVES OF LATIUM AND THEIR 
DIVINITIES 


By Epwarp ULBACK 
Los Angeles, California 


From the very remotest time when the cities of Laurentum, 
Ardea, Lavinium, Pometia, and many others that have now dis- 
appeared were still in a flourishing condition, all Latium was 
covered with thick, robust, gigantic woods of evergreen trees 
such as the ilex, myrtle, cypress, pine, and laurel, as well as with 
fruit-bearing trees. 

These forests formed double concentric circles, or arcs of cir- 
cles, the one toward the centre smaller, and the other larger to- 
ward the sea. They shut off to a great degree the fierce breath of 
the south winds especially and were, therefore, not only very use- 
ful but even necessary to maintain the climate in a mild and 
salubrious condition, forming as they did a potent barrier against 
the deadly miasma of the African winds. 

To secure their existence, therefore, they were consecrated to 
some divinity or other. They were kept intact during paganism 
but, when the Christian religion became all powerful, they were 
largely devastated and were cut down even against the express 
commands of several pontiffs to prevent their destruction. Today 
little by little they are being replanted by order of a new and 
advanced legislation. 

The consecrated woods and groves of the pagans were sacred 
and inviolable; they were cultivated with great care, and not a 
tree or a branch could be cut. Every sacred wood (/ucus) had a 
temple dedicated to its patron divinity and had also a spring or 
well sacred to the same god or goddess. Among the woods to the 
south, along the Mediterranean and not far from Terracina, in 
the territory of Pometia (a celebrated city entirely destroyed), 
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was the wood sacred to the goddess Feronia, “The Bearer,” 
known also by the name of Juno Verginalis. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Book 11) narrates that certain 
Spartans who could not subject themselves to the laws of Lycur- 
gus embarked in search of a new country and that during their 
long, perilous, and uncertain voyage they made a vow to Juno 
that they would erect a temple to her in the place where they 
should land safely. This place was on the Pontine shores; they 
fulfilled their vow and built a temple to the Dea Feronia. This 
completed, they dedicated the surrounding wood to her to save it 
from lightning, with which it was sometimes devastated. Servius 
relates that this wood had once been burnt down but that the in- 
habitants of the surrounding district saved the simulacrum of the 
goddess from destruction, whereupon not only did the fire sud- 
denly and miraculously cease, but the trees became more than 
ever vigorous and flourishing. 

Horace mentions the sacred fountain of the grove. The temple 
itself became celebrated in course of time, because it was custom- 
ary to perform there the manumission of slaves. Slaves who 
wished to be manumitted entered the temple, their heads shaved 
and crowned with green leaves, and were placed sitting on a 
stone seat on which was the following inscription: “The well- 
deserving slaves sat down here and rose up freedmen.”’ And these 
freedmen made so many donations to the temple that in time it 
became very rich. Hannibal was the first invader who, at the 
beginning of his misfortunes in Italy, sacked the temple. 

The wood in the vicinity of Ardea, another famous city that has 
now disappeared, warded off the winds from the south. This 
grove was dedicated to Pilumnus. According to some writers this 
Pilumnus was the first king of the Rutulians and an ancestor of 
Turnus, and at his death the wood was consecrated to him. Here 
it was that Iris found Turnus when she was sent by Juno to insti- 
gate the king to assail the Trojans.’ 

The wood sacred to Anna Perenna, nymph of the river Nu- 
micus, extended to the confines of the territory of Laurentum. 


1 Sat. 1, 5, 24. 2 Aen, x, 74. 
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This Anna was the sister of Dido, according to the story, and 
when, after the death of her unhappy sister and the burning of the 
royal palace, she had seen the kingdom of Carthage occupied by 
Iarbas, she fled to various places and finally landed on the coast 
of Laurentum, where a little before Aeneas had been received. On 
account of the unfortunate Dido, Aeneas treated her well and 
honourably in the city of Lavinium. Anna, however, became 
enamoured of him; but mindful of the untimely death of her sis- 
ter Dido, one day girt with a tunic she fled from the palace and 
arrived on the banks of the Numicus. She was then caught away 
by the river and hidden under its waves. Being sought for, she 
appeared in the midst of other nymphs and spoke thus: “I am a 
nymph of the calm Numicus. In a perennial river I hide, and 
Anna Perenna is my name.” * This divinity was adored, therefore, 
and the neighboring wood placed under her tutelage. The festival 
of Anna Perenna occurred on the Ides of March, and, as that 
month began the year up to the time of Numa Pompilius, it was 
customary on that occasion to send wishes for happiness and 
long life, or, as we in modern times say, “A Happy New Year,” 
and not a few persons celebrated the festival in the open air with 
song and dance and copious libations. 

The wood consecrated to Jupiter Indiges was also in the terri- 
tory of Laurentum and adjacent to that of Anna Perenna. It was 
on the coast hard by that Aeneas disembarked and after various 
victorious battles established his kingdom. However, in his last 
war against Turnus, king of the Rutulians, and Mezentius, king 
of the Etruscans, he disappeared, and his body was never found. 
Some said he ascended bodily to heaven; others, that he was lying 
in the Numicus. Adored by the Latins, Aeneas was called Jupiter 
Indiges and had temples and altars erected to him. One of these 
temples was in the midst of this wood. 

A vast wood consecrated to Faunus extended along the coast 
of the Mediterranean in the territory of Laurentum also but in an 
opposite direction to that of Jupiter Indiges. Faunus, son of Picus 


8 Ovid, Fast. 11, 653-54. The translations used in this paper are from Sir 
J. G. Frazer, Ovid, Fasti (Loeb Classical Library) : New York, G. P. Putnam's 
Sons (1931). 
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and grandson of Saturn, transmitted his kingdom of Latium to 
his son Latinus. As the divinity of mariners, he had many votive 
offerings from these, and their offerings were hung on the trees 
in his wood. There was besides in this grove a fountain of sul- 
phurous water where many persons acquired renewed health and 
where also a prophetess gave oracles to the numerous inhabitants 
of Latium who came there. When anyone wished to consult the 
oracle, he had to sacrifice a sheep, and during the night Faunus 
spoke with the gods of Olympus and of the Infernal Regions, 
who suggested the responses to him. King Latinus consulted this 
oracle * and, having immolated a hundred sheep, he was coun- 
seled not to give his daughter Lavinia in marriage to Turnus. 

The wood of Diana Aricina bordered on that of Anna Perenna 
and covered not only the western slopes of the Alban Hills but 
nearly all that side looking on the sea. It surrounded the lake 
which from the Latin word nemus, ‘‘a forest,” is called Lake Ne- 
mi. Virgins were sacrificed to Diana in this wood, and Vergil in 
the seventh book of the Aeneid speaks at length and poetically 
of the first sacrifices here made and of the origin of the cult of 
Diana.* Ovid writes of it thus: “In the Arician vale there is a lake 
begirt by shady woods and hallowed by religion from of old. Here 
Hippolytus lies hid, who by the reins of his steeds was rent in 
pieces: Hence no horses enter that grove. The long fence is 
draped with hanging threads, and many a tablet there attests the 
merit of the goddess. Often doth a woman, whose prayer has 
been answered, carry from the city burning torches, while gar- 
lands wreathe her brows.” ° 

The sceptre of the dominion of the forest was in the hand of 
the stoutest and swiftest man, and each one of these ephemeral, 
priestly kings perished in his turn, a victim of the example that 
he had given. The sacrificing priest, in fact, could be none other 
than the slayer of his predecessor. ‘““The priest who slew the 
slayer and shall himself be slain.’”’ The candidate, after breaking 
a designated branch of a tree, was bound to slay the priest while 
in the exercise of his office. Later, this mission was confined to 


4 Aen. vu, 81. 5 Aen. vu, 760-80. 6 Fast. ut, 263-70. 
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slaves and the slayer took the title of Rex Nemorensis — “King 
of the Forest.” 

Nearer to Rome was the wood sacred to the Dea Dia, about 
five miles distant from the city on the Via Campana, now called 
the Via Portuense. This sacred grove covered approximately the 
present Vigna Ceccarelli. The name Dia is but another form of 
Diva, which is derived from the root div or dvi and signifies 
“luminous.”’ In this sacred grove a temple, a circus, a portico, and 
an aedicula Caesarum were erected in turn. The latter was dec- 
orated with statues of the deified emperors, the statues being 
clothed with the costume of the Arval Brothers. The name Fratres 
Arvales was given to the numerous, honored priests of the wood, 
for whom especial balconies were reserved in the Circus and in 
the Colosseum. 

I will not speak of the other numerous groves of Latium but 
will limit myself to giving a list of those only which existed in 
that part where Rome was founded: 

Close to the Porta Capena and on the slopes of the Caelian Hill 
was the sacred grove of the Camenae, or Muses, inhabited once 
upon a time by the Nymph Egeria; the Caelian itself was once 
called Querquetulanus, a name reminiscent of the magnificent 
oaks that grew upon it. On the vast Esquiline there was a dense 
and splendid wood which, divided into five sections, had the 
names of Lari, Lucina, Fagutalis (beech), Petiline, and Mefite. 
The house of the Vestals, at the foot of the Palatine and the Velia, 
was constructed in the very centre of the ancient grove, or /ucus, 
of Vesta. On the Aventine there was a large grove dedicated to 
Diana, and on the slopes of the same hill, where now the Porta 
San Paolo stands, there was a wood sacred to Laverna. 

Ancient regionalists mention many other woods and groves, 
but in conclusion I will mention only that of Mars, which existed 
where today is the Campo Marzio, and on the Pincian Hill the 
wood dedicated to the goddess Rubigo, whose numerous poplar 
trees existed even when, in a later epoch, the wood was trans- 
formed into the elegant park known today as the Borghese Gar- 


dens. 




















POLITICAL ALLIANCE BY MARRIAGE * 


By FRANKLIN H. Porter 
University of Iowa 


In his account of the Gallic chieftain Dumnorix Caesar says: 

For the sake of this power he had given his mother in marriage to 
the most noble and powerful man among the Bituriges; he himself had 
a wife from the Helvetians and had placed his sister and female rela- 
tives in marriage in other states. 

There are many instances in Roman history where marriages 
were attended by political solidarity, and it is not always easy 
to say to what extent the political affinity is the cause or the effect 
of the relationship. As an example of this we might cite the 
brothers-in-law Catulus and Hortensius, who were for many 
years the outstanding leaders of the conservatives. But this paper 
is concerned primarily with marriages in which the woman was 
merely a pawn moved into position to strengthen political lines. 
I do not find any marked evidence of such practices before the 
time of Sulla. In the earlier period political affinity was the cause 
rather than the object of intermarriage. But during the dying 
years of the Republic the scramble for power among the leaders 
manifested itself in an orgy of marriages and divorces that would 
make even Hollywood or Reno gasp with envy and amazement. 

When the struggle between Sulla and the faction of Marius 
was aggravated by the acts of the tribune Publius Sulpicius 
Rufus, Sulla needed all the support he could get from the nobility. 
His wife Cloelia had no relatives of any political significance. 
He divorced her and married Caecilia Metella, the widow of 
Marcus Aemilius Scaurus, who for thirty years had been the 
foremost man of the state. This Caecilia was the niece of Metellus 


* Read at the twenty-ninth annual meeting of the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South at Williamsburg, Virginia, April 15, 1933. 
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Numidicus, Marius’ outstanding foe, and upon his marriage to her 
Sulla became identified with the most powerful and influential 
families of Rome. When Sulla had attained to supreme power 
and Pompey had attracted his attention by his services in the 
civil wars, Sulla wished to attach Pompey to himself more closely 
and arranged a marriage between him and Aemilia, who was 
Sulla’s stepdaughter. It made little difference that both principals 
to this arrangement were already happily married. Aemilia was 
compelled to divorce her husband Glabrio, whose father had been 
a follower of Gaius Gracchus. Pompey, complying with Sulla’s 
wishes, divorced Antistia, whose plight was then pitiful; for in 
addition to the humiliation of a divorce from one of the foremost 
men of the state she was distressed by the fact that her father 
had been recently murdered by the Marian faction on account 
of his connection with Pompey, and her mother, Calpurnia, sad- 
dened and humiliated by the murder and the divorce, had com- 
mitted suicide. Aemilia died soon after her union with Pompey. 
Marcus Pupius Piso, who later became consul, had in 84 B.c. 
married Annia, the widow of Cinna. Sulla demanded that he 
divorce her and so renounce his connection with the democrats. 
Piso obeyed. Now Caesar was bound to the popular party by the 
fact that his father’s sister, Julia, was the wife of Marius, and 
Caesar himself had married Cornelia, the daughter of Cinna. 
Sulla attempted to compel Caesar to divorce Cornelia. Caesar 
refused and openly and successfully defied the dictator. Sulla’s 
son-in-law, Quintus Pompeius Rufus, was murdered in the year 
of his consulate, leaving a son and a daughter. This daughter 
was later Caesar’s second wife, whom he married in 67 B.c. after 
the death of Cornelia. By 62 B.c. Caesar had come to a point in 
his career where this connection was serving him no particular 
political purpose. Pompeia’s brother, Quintus Pompeius Rufus, 
never had much political importance, and such as he had came 
nine years later, when he favored Pompey rather than Caesar. 
Her aunt Fausta was married to Gaius Memmius, a personal and 
political enemy of Caesar. Her uncle Faustus was then or soon 
after betrothed to Pompey’s daughter. When Pompeia became 
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entangled in the scandal of the celebration of the Bona Dea at 
Caesar’s house, though many people considered her innocent of 
wrongdoing, Caesar forthwith divorced her with the remark 
that Caesar’s wife must be above suspicion. Caesar’s readiness to 
divorce her and his refusal to prosecute Clodius for the sacrilege 
committed at his house left room for suspicion that the whole 
affair was engineered by Caesar himself. Soon after this the wise 
ones expected Caesar to marry Servilia, his old boyhood sweet- 
heart, whose second husband, Silanus, had just died; but he sur- 
prised them by marrying Calpurnia, the eighteen-year-old daugh- 
ter of that Piso who was to succeed Caesar in the consulship. 

In the meantime all was not well in Pompey’s household. Even 
before he returned from the East he sent a bill of divorce to his 
third wife, Mucia, who was the daughter of one of the most high- 
ly respected citizens of his day. Pompey declined to state the 
grounds for the divorce, but it was rumored that Caesar was the 
chief reason. When Pompey returned from his successful cam- 
paigns against Mithridates, the fierce jealousies between him 
and Lucullus over the credit for these victories blazed forth 
anew. Memmius, the husband of Fausta, and so a friend of 
Pompey, had persistently opposed the granting of any honors to 
Lucullus. Now Cato, whose niece* Servilia was Lucullus’ wife, 
stoutly opposed every request that Pompey addressed to the 
senate. Pompey was alarmed by the successful opposition and 
thought to win over Cato by marrying into his family. Accord- 
ingly, he asked that one of Cato’s nieces be given to him and 
another to his son Gnaeus Pompey. The proposal was communi- 
cated by a mutual friend. Readily understanding the ruse, Cato 
characteristically replied: “Go, Munatius, go and tell Pompey 
that Cato cannot be secured by means of women. He will never 
give hostages against the fatherland for the glory of Pompey.” 

Caesar had a daughter, Julia, who had been betrothed to one 
Caepio. A few days before the formal wedding was to take place 

1 Plutarch in four passages consistently calls her a sister of Cato. But 
Cicero’s remark to Cato in De Fin. 1, 8 necessitates the conclusion that the 


wife of Lucullus was the daughter of Cato’s brother Caepio. She was not far 
from fifteen years old when Lucullus married her in 65. 
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in the spring of 59 Julia was married to Pompey, and Caepio was 
offered Pompey’s daughter as a consolation but did not marry 
her. She was at the time betrothed to Faustus, the son of Sulla. 
This union of Pompey and Julia formed a political bond between 
Caesar and Pompey until the death of Julia in 54. After that, 
Caesar, thinking it still desirable to keep Pompey bound to him 
by relationship, made two proposals which well illustrate the 
subject of this paper: First, that Caesar, the husband of Calpur- 
nia, should marry Pompey’s daughter, the wife of Faustus; sec- 
ond, that Pompey should marry Caesar’s grandniece Octavia, 
the wife of Gaius Marcellus. If Caesar’s proposals had been 
carried out, there would have been an interesting shifting of 
relationships. For a second time Caesar would have had a wife 
named Pompeia; he would have married the wife of his former 
wife’s uncle; he would have become son-in-law to the man to 
whom he had heretofore been father-in-law. Pompey would be 
father-in-law to the man to whom he had been son-in-law and 
would have married his cousin’s granddaughter and the cousin 
of his late wife. Caesar’s proposals were not favorably received 
by any of the other parties involved. Pompey subsequently made a 
political alliance with Metellus Scipio by marrying his daughter 
Cornelia, the widow of the young Crassus. This was the shrewd- 
est political move that Pompey ever blundered into, probably to 
be attributed to the charms of Cornelia more than to any political 
acumen on Pompey’s part. From this time Caesar and Pompey 
became more and more estranged, each seeking for himself the 
supreme power, till Caesar’s legions sealed Pompey’s fate on the 
plains of Pharsalus. 

In the year 55 Gaius Memmius, the husband of Sulla’s daugh- 
ter Fausta, shifted his political front and with the aid of Caesar 
sought the consulship for 53 B.c. As a preliminary to this he 
divorced Fausta, whom Milo, who trained with the conservative 
group, immediately married. This Memmius is of special interest 
on account of his literary connections. One of the two great poets 
of this period, Lucretius, dedicated his poem to him; the other, 
Catullus, accompanied him to Bithynia as a member of his court 
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when Memmius was propraetor there — and detested him ever 
after. Memmius failed to get the consulship and was condemned 
and exiled for a disgraceful bargain made with the consuls dur- 
ing his candidacy. In Athens he became the owner of the house 
of Epicurus; when he was preparing to tear this down, Patro, 
head of the Epicurean School, sought the good offices of Cicero 
to prevent the demolition of this building so ardently revered by 
the followers of Epicurus. 

Early in the summer of 43, when the situation was critical in 
the struggle between Octavian and Antony, Octavian was be- 
trothed to Servilia, the daughter of Vatia Isauricus, consul of 
48 z.c. This connection promised to be of great political impor- 
tance to Octavian; for Servilia’s father was a stanch friend of 
Julius Caesar and had been his colleague in the consulship. She 
was also a niece of Brutus and a granddaughter of that Servilia 
whose political influence was still strongly felt even in these dis- 
turbed times. But during that summer politics took an unexpected 
turn, and Octavian joined with Antony and Marcus Aemilius 
Lepidus in the Second Triumvirate. Octavian broke off his match 
with Servilia.2 The occasion for his doing so was forced upon 
him by the soldiers. When the triumvirate had been organized, 
the soldiers of Octavian and Antony vociferously insisted that 
the men be joined by some relationship. Accordingly, Octavian 
dismissed Servilia and married Antony’s little twelve-year-old 
stepdaughter Clodia, who was a daughter of the tribune Publius 
Clodius and of Fulvia, whom Antony had married four years 
before. But getting into a violent quarrel with his new mother- 
in-law, Octavian told his child bride to take her belongings and 
go home, which was all that was needed to constitute a divorce. 

Subsequently, after the defeat of Brutus and Cassius at Philip- 
pi, when the Roman world had been divided among the triumvirs, 
Octavian and Antony found their personal interests drawing 
them apart until their estrangement threatened the renewal of 


2 Servilia later married her cousin, the older son of the triumvir Lepidus, 
and thirteen years later joined her husband —or instigated her husband —in a 
conspiracy against the life of Octavian. Both Servilia and young Lepidus lost 
their lives on the discovery of the plot. 
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civil wars. Therefore, in the year 40 B.c. another effort was made 
to establish a bond between them; and this was made possible by 
the death in the same year of Antony’s wife Fulvia and of 
Gaius Marcellus, the husband of Octavian’s sister. Antony then 
married Octavia, who was one of the most wonderful and ad- 
mirable women of ancient Rome. It was in this same year that 
Maecenas, who was Octavian’s friend and political guide, fearing 
that Sextus Pompey, whose power on the sea was a menace to 
Italy, would form an alliance with Antony, advised Octavian to 
take steps to win Pompey over to his side. Accordingly, Octavian 
married Scribonia, whose brother was young Pompey’s father- 
in-law. Scribonia had previously been married twice, her first 
husband having been the consular colleague of Octavian’s step- 
father. In one year after Octavian had married Scribonia the 
political clouds had shown their silver lining, and Scribonia was 
no longer a political necessity for Octavian. He divorced her on 
the very day on which Julia, Octavian’s only child, was born. 
Octavian then married Livia Drusilla, whom Tiberius Claudius 
Nero divorced for the occasion. Livia was a second cousin of 
Octavian’s first wife. Just how she could love or endure Octa- 
vian, who was partly responsible for the death of her father, is 
hard to understand. 

In the decade following the murder of Caesar, when the lead- 
ing politicians were using every possible means of attaching fol- 
lowers to their cause, there was a large number of betrothals of 
children. In the year 44 Antony’s seven-year-old daughter was 
betrothed to the younger son of Marcus Aemilius Lepidus, the 
man whose conduct in deserting his brothers-in-law Brutus and 
Cassius at this critical time has puzzled historians. His course 
is easily understood in the light of this proposed marriage. This 
arrangement stood until the year 37. In that year Lepidus had 
ceased to be an important figure in politics, and Antony had come 
to realize that if he were to oppose Octavian successfully he must 
strengthen his connections in the East. Consequently he broke the 
engagement with young Lepidus and married his daughter to a 
wealthy Greek of Asia Minor, Pythodorus of Tralles. In 39 B.c. 
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Pompeia, the little daughter of young Sextus Pompey, was be- 
trothed to Octavia’s son Marcellus, who was then about three 
years old. In the year 37 B.c. Antony’s daughter Antonia Major, 
who was then two years old, was betrothed to Lucius Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, whose father was at that time a friend of Antony 
and an enemy of Octavian. The boy groom was then about ten 
years old. He waited for her to grow up, and they became the 
grandparents of the Emperor Nero and of the unspeakable Em- 
press Messalina. In 36 B.c. Antony made an effort to draw Agrip- 
pa away from Octavian by arranging a marriage between Agrippa 
and Pomponia, the daughter of Atticus. But Octavian countered 
about two years later by betrothing his stepson Tiberius to 
Agrippa’s daughter when she was one year old. 

Octavian was much concerned with the succession to the throne 
and manipulated a succession of marriages and betrothals within 
the circle of his own family to fortify his position. First, his 
daughter Julia, being now two years old, was betrothed to An- 
tony’s son Antyllus, who was about five years her senior. This 
match was broken off in less than two years, and Julia was 
promised to Cotiso, king of the Getae. Later, Julia at the age of 
fourteen was married to her cousin, the young Marcellus, who 
was three years her senior. Marcellus died in 23 B.c., and two 
years later Julia was married to Agrippa, who was compelled to 
divorce Julia’s sister-in-law for this purpose. Julia was then 
eighteen and Agrippa forty-two years old. The wife whom 
Agrippa divorced on this occasion was Marcella, Augustus’ niece, 
who then married Iulus Antonius, her own stepbrother. After 
the death of Agrippa in 12 B.c. Julia was married to her step- 
brother Tiberius, the future emperor. To prepare for this, 
Tiberius was compelled much against his liking to divorce his be- 
loved Vipsania, the daughter of Agrippa and Pomponia, who was 
the child of Cicero’s friend Atticus. When Tiberius married 
Julia she had already stood in many relationships to him. First, 
she was his stepsister ; second, she was his mother-in-law’s sister- 
in-law ; then his step-mother-in-law, the mother of his first wife’s 
three half brothers and two half sisters; and then the widow of 
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his father-in-law, when she became his wife; ultimately she was 
to be known as the infamous Julia, whom her imperial father 
finally sent away to a lonely island to spend the last sixteen years 
of her life in banishment. Is it any wonder that Tiberius became 
sullen, morose, cruel, and suspicious? 

The Romans had expected Brutus to follow Caesar rather 
than Pompey in the Civil War. Caesar was a very devoted 
friend of Brutus’ mother and had shown great friendship for 
Brutus; and Brutus’ father had been a follower of Marius. On 
the other hand Pompey had treacherously caused the murder of 
Brutus’ father, and for this reason Brutus had always main- 
tained a sullen attitude toward Pompey. Brutus’ decision to join 
Pompey’s party is generally attributed to his high ideals and 
philosophical choice of the cause that Pompey was supposed to 
represent. If Brutus had the intelligence that is generally attrib- 
uted to him, he could not fail to see that Pompey was aiming at 
monarchy even more than Caesar. It was not a choice between 
republic and monarchy. It was a choice between Pompey and 
Caesar. I believe that the true explanation of Brutus’ choice lies 
in his personal relations. To draw him to Pompey was the fact 
that Brutus’ wife’s sister was the wife of Pompey’s oldest son. 
This connection was established about 54 B.c., when the breach 
between Caesar and Pompey seemed inevitable. Brutus was on 
friendly terms with young Pompey and naturally joined his side 
in the Civil War. There were other reasons to repel him from 
Caesar. Cato, one of Caesar’s bitterest personal enemies, who 
afterwards at Utica committed suicide rather than submit to 
Caesar, was Brutus’ half uncle, in whose home Brutus had been 
reared after the death of his father. Cato’s daughter Porcia was 
the wife of Bibulus, Caesar’s inimical colleague in all the curule 
offices. Cato’s sister Porcia was the wife of Lucius Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, Caesar’s most uncompromising political enemy. 
There is still another reason which is largely speculative. As 
stated above, Caesar’s daughter Julia had been betrothed to one 
Caepio, and a few days before the wedding was to be celebrated 
in 59 p.c. Caesar married her to Pompey. Who was this Caepio, 
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the sponsus Iuliae? It seems certain that Brutus’ mother, Servilia, 
had two brothers. In accordance with the usage of this family 
the older of these would have the name Quintus Servilius Caepio. 
Being some eight or ten years old at the time of the divorce be- 
tween the father, Servilius, and the mother, Livia, he would nat- 
urally go with the father and have little subsequent connection 
with his little sister and baby brother, who would go with the 
mother to her new home in the family of the Catos. This younger 
brother apparently discarded the name Servilius and was always 
known as Caepio. He grew up with his half brother Cato, the 
boys being of an age close enough to one another to allow great 
mutual endearment. This Caepio died in 67 B.c., leaving a little 
daughter. The older brother, Quintus, may be the one who is 
mentioned as Pompey’s lieutenant in charge of a fleet in the war 
against the pirates in 67 B.c. and also in the Black Sea in the 
operations against Mithridates in 65. In 59 B.c. a Quintus Ser- 
vilius Caepio, being in poor health and with the family of the 
Servilii threatened with extinction, adopted Marcus Brutus, who 
was his sister’s son if we are right in assuming that this Quintus 
Servilius Caepio was the one referred to above. Henceforth the 
official name of Brutus was Quintus Caepio Brutus. The question 
is whether the sponsus Juliae was Brutus or his adoptive father.* 
It seems more likely that Caesar would have chosen for his 
future son-in-law a promising young man of approximately 
Julia’s age rather than a much older man who was a political 
nonentity. Suetonius states that the rejected suitor had been 
very active in behalf of Caesar’s interests against Bibulus in the 
early part of this year. This fact has been considered fatal to the 
identification of Brutus as the suitor on account of the close rela- 
tionship of Bibulus, Ahenobarbus, and Cato with Brutus. But it 
may well be argued that Brutus’ mother, Servilia, was a friend of 
Caesar, and her influence to draw Brutus to Caesar would be as 
potent as the combined influence of the others to make him in- 
imical. This is precisely the situation in which Caesar’s political 


3 Other solutions of this obscure problem have been suggested, but I have 
restricted the discussion to the two views that seem the most likely. 
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methods would be seen; he proposed to attach this rising young 
statesman to himself by offering the hand of Julia. And it is not 
strange that, when an alliance with Pompey seemed possible and 
desirable, Caesar should shift the line of his pawns and give Julia 
to Pompey and by offering Pompey’s daughter to Brutus attempt 
to draw her away from Faustus, of the house of Sulla. Moreover, 
we learn from a certain inscription found at Delos that the adop- 
tive father of Brutus was already married to the daughter of 
the orator Hortensius. I suggest, therefore, that there is a very 
strong likelihood that the Caepio to whom Julia had been be- 
trothed was none other than Brutus and that Brutus, feeling that 
Caesar had mistreated him, naturally joined the other side in the 
Civil War. After the battle at Pharsalus Caesar pardoned Brutus 
and conferred many honors upon him. Brutus seems to have been 
reconciled to Caesar and was the recipient of political preferment 
to such an extent that his part in the conspiracy to murder Caesar 
in 44 B.c. is hard to understand. The real reasons must be found 
in his personal relations. Near the end of June in 45 Brutus sur- 
prised and disgusted his intimate friends by divorcing his blame- 
less wife Claudia and then within ten days marrying his half 
cousin Porcia, the daughter of Cato and widow of Bibulus. Clau- 
dia’s brother-in-law, the young Gnaeus Pompey, had recently 
perished in Spain, and by divorcing her Brutus broke off con- 
nections with the lost cause of Pompey. Caesar might have urged 
him to this step, and the immediate marriage with Porcia, which 
seems to have been a part of the original plan in the divorce of 
Claudia, might well have been at Caesar’s suggestion a step of 
reconciliation to win over the party of Cato to Caesar. Cato was 
dead. But his son had made terms with Caesar, who had treated 
him with the greatest kindness. Why not win over Porcia through 
Brutus, whose loyalty Caesar implicitly trusted? Be that as it 
may; but when once Brutus came under the intimate influence 
of Porcia, it is not difficult to anticipate what the ultimate out- 
come might be, considering what sentiments against Caesar she 
must have inherited from her father and imbibed from her former 
husband, whose lifelong political enmity against Caesar had always 
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led to defeat and humiliation and finally ended with death in the 
Civil War. We must not forget in this connection that Brutus 
was instigated by his sister’s husband, Gaius Cassius, an irrecon- 
cilable, who, like Brutus, had fought on Pompey’s side in the 
Civil War and had been pardoned and given political favors by 
Caesar in vain. 

Perhaps the one of Caesar’s assassins who deserved the greatest 
measure of contempt was Decimus Brutus Albinus. Being a 
grandson of Gaius Gracchus, his political sympathies were nat- 
urally on the side of Caesar.* From his youth up he had been 
associated with Caesar in all his wars, had shared his triumphs, 
and had been amply rewarded with the highest and most de- 
sirable positions of trust. In his will Caesar had designated him as 
one of his heirs. He possessed Caesar’s confidence to a degree 
unequaled by any other man in Rome. Why did he become one 
of Caesar’s murderers? Cherchez la femme. His wife was Valeria 
Paulla. Her father had been a follower of Sulla and in 77 B.c. as 
propraetor of Sardinia had repulsed Lepidus when he fled thither 
after his failure to break down the constitution which Sulla had 
enacted. Her brother had been one of Pompey’s active officers 
and was the one whose strategy Pompey followed in the disas- 
trous battle at Pharsalus. He was a friend of Cicero, but, unlike 
Cicero, he persisted in his hostility to Caesar until he perished 
in the year 45. With such a father and such a brother it is not 
hard to guess what Valeria’s attitude toward Caesar would be. 
In the critical year 50, when civil war appeared inevitable and 
Caesar’s enemies were making every effort to alienate from him 
his followers, Valeria suddenly divorced her first husband and 
announced that she would marry Decimus Brutus. One with the 
facts of the situation in mind can hardly escape the conviction 
that this marriage was no ordinary love affair but a sneaking 
attack upon Caesar, an effort to draw from him one of his most 
trusted officers. The attempt failed for the time but bore fruit six 
years later in the treachery of Brutus, who on account of the 


4His father was a follower of Sulla, but his mother, Sempronia, was an 
active participant in the conspiracy of Catiline. 
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confidence that Caesar reposed in him was selected by the con- 
spirators to put Caesar on the spot. 

Thus the game of political marriages, which Caesar deemed 
noteworthy enough to mention in his account of his most im- 
placable Gallic foe and which he himself tried in the promotion 
of his own schemes, was turned against him and may have been 
to a large extent responsible for his untimely death. 
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ROMAN LAW AMONG CLASSICAL STUDIES 


By Erwin J. Urcu 
Senior High School, University City, Missouri 


“Law,” said James Bryce, “is Rome’s great gift to the world.” 
Then, if a purpose of classical studies is to bring to students an 
appreciation of ancient civilization, or to discover the origins of 
fundamental ideas, Roman law should have a place among clas- 
sical studies. Moreover, “the analysis of the discussions of Roman 
jurisconsults is . . . an excellent training in juridical reason- 
ing. .. . Studies in Roman law have. . . in juridical instruction 
the same values as the study of ancient languages in slightly ad- 
vanced general instruction.” * Surely there can be no objection to 
juridical instruction and reasoning in connection with discovering 
the origins of fundamental ideas through classical studies. That is, 
the study of Roman jurisprudence need not be regarded as fit 
only for prospective lawyers; neither is it purely antiquarian. 

Modern law of the western world is full of Roman ideas. Cer- 
tain basic concepts in jurisprudence are nearly as unalterable as 
the true syllogisms of logic; both have been verified in human 
experience. Many fundamental legal concepts were discovered 
and perfected by the Romans. Not until modern times has any 
people given as much attention as the Romans to definitions of 
citizens’ rights, to classification of those persons who were to be 
partially or wholly without civil status, to recognition of corpora- 
tions as juridical persons responsible for their acts, to setting up 
modes by which ownership of property could be attained, to pro- 
curing the faithful observance of obligations in contracts, and to 
development of modes of proof in the courts. And especially 
original and remarkable was the Roman law in regard to the 

1 Paul Frédéric Girard, Manuel Elémentaire de Droit Romain®: Paris, Rous- 


seau et Cie. (1929), 5. 
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legal status of adopted persons and to the testamentary disposi- 
tion of property. 

Thus the Romans, more than any others, established the im- 
portant legal concepts of civil rights, corporations as legal per- 
sonalities, real and personal property, private ownership, obliga- 
tions defined by contracts, suitable modes of proof in court, 
private rights of adopted persons, the force of law in a last will 
and testament, and other similar concepts. These concepts in 
modern dress are rather important at some time or other in the 
lives of us all. For example, after a person reaches the age of 
twenty-one in America he soon becomes aware of newly acquired 
civil rights; and he should realize that if he commits some felony 
he will temporarily or permanently lose some of those rights. Or, 
again, the citizen will soon discover, especially when the tax 
assessor comes around, the difference between real and personal 
property. If his automobile is wrecked by a driver of a truck be- 
longing to a corporation, his suit for damages will be directed 
against the corporation, which is held responsible. Moreover, he 
will incur serious consequences if he fails to observe the terms 
of a contract that he has signed. Again, if he should wish to 
change the specifications of his father’s last will and testament, 
he will learn that unless he can definitely establish disqualifying 
circumstances the will cannot be altered. And so sooner or later 
fundamental legal ideas, developed and clarified by the Romans, 
appear in various forms in our attitudes, thoughts, and conversa- 
tion, depending more or less on whether we are in a trade, a 
business, or a profession. 

The importance of the currency of ideas involving fundamen- 
tally Roman legal concepts, in a small measure at least, ap- 
proaches the importance of the currency of Latin elements in our 
language. One good reason for studying Latin is that we may 
better understand our own language, derived largely from the 
Latin; in a similar way, a good reason for studying Roman law 
is that we may understand the legal ideas on which organized 
society in the western world is largely based. As derivatives from 
the Latin language appear extensively in our writing and con- 
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versation, so originally Roman legal ideas are brought to light 
by our daily experience. Hence, even for students who do not 
intend to be lawyers, the study of Roman law can hardly be re- 
garded as antiquarian, especially if the Latin documents are 
properly used in that study, thus combining the study of the 
language with the study of the law. 

The necessity of studying the Latin language and literature 
appears quite as much in the prevalence of Roman ideas in modern 
thought as in the abundance of Latin in modern languages. Our 
indebtedness to the Romans for ideas is most apparent in our 
law and in the vague popular usage of legal terms. If an ultimate 
aim of classical studies is to extract ideas from Latin literature, 
the mastery of grammar and syntax, noun and verb endings, 
sentence structure and vocabulary, etc., becomes a means to an 
end and not an end in itself, the end being the acquisition of an 
instrument with which to unveil the original thought of those 
who spoke and wrote the language. The most characteristic and 
original ideas of the Romans took form in their legal and political 
institutions and were expressed incidentally in scattered passages 
in their writings and ultimately in well organized treatises. Hence 
a general knowledge of Roman jurisprudence is frequently as 
essential to an understanding of certain characteristic portions 
of Latin literature as a special knowledge of the Latin language 
to an understanding of Roman law. That is, if one seeks to under- 
stand Roman law, he needs Latin as a means to that end; or, if 
he wants the fullest appreciation of Latin literature, he cannot 
ignore Roman law. 

Therefore, an appropriate pedagogical procedure should com- 
bine the study of Latin with studies in Roman law, as a part of 
the classical student’s curriculum. For such a combination of ob- 
jectives, a fitting textbook would be a compilation of materials, 
taken from the writings of Cicero, for example, and supplemented 
by a good general book on Roman law.* Such a compilation of 

2For examples, W. W. Buckland, A Text-Book of Roman Law?: Cam- 
bridge, at the University Press, or New York, Macmillan Co. (1932); better 


still for beginners is W. W. Buckland, A Manual of Roman Private Law: 
Cambridge, at the University Press, or New York, Macmillan Co. (1925); 
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original materials could be readily made either of cases in civil 
and criminal law or of extracts from contemporary discussions 
of legal principles, or both. Next to the schools of law, the de- 
partments of Latin in colleges and universities have the biggest 
claim on Roman jurisprudence as a subject of study, especially 
if it is codrdinated with the study of the Latin language. 

The fact is that American law schools, with little justification, 
manifest small interest in Roman legal history. One needs but to 
refer to the works on Roman law by Buckland, Cuq, Girard, 
Jhering, Jolowicz, Mitteis, Mommsen, Riccobono, Sohm, Strachan- 
Davidson, or Wlassak, in order to discover how far Roman 
jurisprudence engages the minds of great European scholars. 
Similar reference to the Continental Legal History Series * will 
soon reveal the extent to which modern law is based on Roman 
law. American legal education does not require the study of 
Roman jurisprudence, though it may be studied in a few of our 
best law schools. And so, since obviously the subject should be 
taught in this country, the task falls to the professor of Latin. 

But even though no valid arguments could be advanced in favor 
of our study of Roman legal history for its own sake and for the 
sake of acquaintance with common legal concepts originating 
therein, Latin literature, which does claim attention, turns up 
legal terms in the most unexpected fashion; and these terms must 
be understood. One could hardly read much in the writings of 
Cicero without finding the term ius civile, for example. In an essay 
of his (Topica 5, 28), he says: 

... ius civile id esse quod in legibus, senatus consultis, rebus iudicatis, 
iurisperitorum auctoritate, edictis magistratuum, more, aequitate consistat. 


A chapter in legal history is involved in Cicero’s definition of a 


and a book written to supplement Professor Buckland’s Text-Book and Manual 
by giving the historical background is H. F. Jolowicz, Historical Introduction 
to the Study of Roman Law: Cambridge, at the University Press, or New 
York, Macmillan Co. (1932). 

8 Especially Volumes I, II, V, VI, and X, written by various European 
scholars but translated by Americans; published by Little, Brown, and Co., 
1913-1927. The Series (11 volumes) is available in the libraries of the best 


law schools. 
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term which the average student would translate simply as “civil 
law.” To paraphrase the term as “ius civium,” in accordance with 
Ciceronian implications elsewhere, would reproduce but a small 
part of what it meant to the Roman. Real interpretation of a 
Latin statement, in which that term alone defies ordinary com- 
prehension, requires an understanding of legal ideas, historically 
evaluated, rather than a mere seeking of equivalents in words. 
The example is extreme; but for that very reason it better illus- 
trates the fact that characteristic statements in Latin writings 
cannot be understood without delving into the pages of Roman 
legal history. 

Even more important, in some instances, than the interpreta- 
tion of legal terms, occasional or frequent, depending on the choice 
of author and materials, is an understanding of the writer and 
his particular interests. Technical terms may be partially inter- 
preted from the context in which they appear, but the author can- 
not be understood apart from his major interests and his most 
characteristic type of thought. There is no doubting that Cicero 
was at his best when defending or prosecuting a suit at law and 
indulging in the subtleties of juristic disputation. To avoid selec- 
tion of reading materials that portray Cicero in the role of a 
lawyer is to miss the best opportunity to know him; and appre- 
ciation of the man in his most characteristic role involves an 
attempt to repeat his process of thinking and to reproduce the sub- 
stance of law and legal history indicated by his language. After 
making allowances for Cicero’s frequent playing with legal 
phrases, the fact remains that he unmistakably reached the high 
spots in his career when he argued the law, both evasively and 
directly, in a battle of wits in a Roman court. For dramatic action 
and for vivid descriptive narrative, the Verrine Orations should 
be studied ; and before the task is completed the student will have 
acquired a considerable knowledge of legal procedure and ter- 
minology, besides a new vision of the man Cicero. For sound 
juridical reasoning of the sort Girard prefers for French lawyers, 
a little of which will hurt no one, the Pro Caecina should be read. 
As delightful as the experience of reading the De Amicitia, the 
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De Senectute, or a few “Selected Letters’’ may be, the reader fails 
to know Cicero through the medium of his thought until he adds 
to that experience the reading of materials depicting his mind at 
work on jurisprudence. 

What is true of an individual like Cicero is true, in some de- 
gree, of his fellow-citizens as leaders of a people. The praetors 
and tribunes who did most to lay the foundations of Roman law, 
the former in the process of administering justice and the latter 
chiefly in the processes of legislation, held office only for one year. 
These magistrates for any one year would no doubt have had 
previous experience as aediles judging petty cases and as judices 
assigned to special cases by their superiors. At all events, there 
was always a considerable number of experienced justices in the 
city of Rome, both in and out of office. Moreover, it is well known 
that a career in law and politics, the two being inseparable, was 
the best the Roman state offered her ambitious citizens. That 
does not mean that these citizens invariably became skilled or 
even mediocre jurists, for the majority of them must have dealt 
superficially with the law. But it does mean that thinking in legal 
terms, good, bad, or indifferent, became characteristic of a rela- 
tively large number of citizens, who, if they lacked knowledge 
of the substance of law, appealed to their own sense of justice, 
relying upon the formalities of procedure meanwhile, and thus oc- 
casionally set up wise precedents to be followed by their more 
fortunate successors. Roman jurisprudence accumulated through 
a long continued process of learning by experience. To study Ro- 
man law in the making is to acquire the clues for understanding 
the most durable element in Roman civilization. Hence one can 
hardly profess to know that civilization if he has not studied the 
legal institutions which proved to be not only the most char- 
acteristic but the toughest part of it. 

Roman law was one of the vehicles which carried the Latin 
language through the Middle Ages and scattered its basic elements 
among the languages of Europe, thence into the languages of 
half of the civilized world. It is no mere accident that the peoples 
who speak the most Latinized languages are also living under the 
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most Romanized systems of law. Had Roman jurisprudence 
been as faulty as many another phase of ancient civilization, it 
would have disappeared from the face of the earth. The very 
superiority of Roman legal institutions enabled them to survive 
amidst conditions that ultimately changed the map of Europe. 
In the courts of distinctly Romanized regions and in the courts 
of the Church Roman law was preferred above Germanic cus- 
toms,* and, of course, its Latin statements, however fragmentary 
before the revival of jurisprudence in the twelfth century, com- 
pelled a few to know the language. In times like the fifth to the 
eleventh century in Europe Roman legal concepts tended to pre- 
serve the language in which they were originally expressed. But 
in modern times, possessing libraries well supplied with classical 
documents and with translations and expositions of their contents, 
we are inclined either to study merely the language of selections 
from the documents or else to appropriate the ideas from the 
translations and expositions, seldom aware that for the best re- 
sults the two tendencies should really be one. As a matter of fact, 
we have appropriated fundamental ideas from Roman law and 
are hardly aware that they were originally Roman or that they 
were originally expressed in Latin. 

Any attempt to understand legal institutions which does not 
take full account of origins and primary sources is essentially 
superficial. Moreover, a knowledge of such origins and their 
significance in modern times can hardly be supposed to be out- 
side the range of cultural education. In art and literature the 
Romans borrowed from the Greeks to such an extent that thor- 
ough study of artistic and literary phases of Roman civilization 
ultimately involves a study of Hellenic civilization; but such a 
transfer of interests occurs but slightly in a thorough study of 
Roman jurisprudence. By comparison many legal concepts of the 
Romans seem quite modern, and naturally so, because such con- 
cepts once discovered and clearly formulated are subject to little 
change. Principles of justice and the abundance of ideas, with 


4 See Paul Vinogradoff, Roman Law in Mediaeval Europe: London and New 
York, Harper and Bros. (1909). 
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which Roman law is well supplied, are good materials with which 
to learn to think clearly and effectively. Surely students of Ro- 
man civilization cannot consistently ignore the most originary 
and distinctive element in it. Hence Roman law should be in- 
cluded among classical studies. 
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GALLIC WAR TAPESTRIES IN THE MAKING 


By Dororuy M. BELL 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Something more than a decade ago I entered my second year 
of high school. Since I was following the classical course prepara- 
tory to college, I began, therefore, my second year of Latin. My 
classmates and I — most of us — had come fresh from a year of 
constant and intensive drill on forms, syntax, and vocabulary, the 
sole objective of which was preparation for Caesar. 

In our new course we got away to a good start. Gallia est omnis 
divisa in partes tres —the mental picture that rose in the mind 
of each one of us was clear-cut, concise, understandable. We 
grasped completely what Caesar was saying. I emphasize that 
initial experience, because it proved to be the alpha and the 
omega. Throughout the rest of the course we were more or less 
enveloped in a misty haze which we rarely succeeded in penetrat- 
ing. To be sure, there were several indications that Caesar was 
telling a story about something. He constantly spoke of peoples 
and places and individuals. I remember, too, that there were 
several illustrations in the book; but most of them were of 
soldiers or officers who, far from typifying their profession, 
merely stood in indolent pose and position and failed to rouse 
our imaginations. A large map of Gallia hung at the front of the 
room. On it each day we located the places and tribes mentioned 
in the lesson. Often on our tests the final or the extra-credit 
questions dealt with content matter; but since we not infre- 
quently failed to get that far before the period was over, their 
significance was little. We stored up painful memories of a hedge 
around a country and a bridge over the Rhine and boring mem- 


1 Read at the twenty-ninth annual meeting of the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South at Williamsburg, Virginia, April 12, 1933. 
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ories of itinera and magna itinera and of castra forever being 
pitched or moved or broken. We used to wonder sometimes just 
what it was all about, how the people must have looked and lived, 
but most of the time we were too busy “doing Caesar”’ to care. 

I’m afraid, if anyone had asked me then what “Caesar” was, I 
should have answered that it was translating Latin into English, 
explaining the syntax of any word in the lesson, and writing 
into Latin English sentences whose chief merit (?) was the mass- 
ing of constructions. As to the story — I should have added that 
it didn’t count; Caesar, of course, had to write about something, 
but that part of it was unimportant. 

We tackled each test in terror that there would be a passage of 
translation that we had forgotten to review, some syntax we had 
not mastered, or some sentence we could not write. I wish to say, 
too, that we had a splendid teacher. She appreciated our diffi- 
culties and sympathized with us and helped in every possible way, 
but what could she do? She likewise was dominated and driven 
by the overburdened course of four books of Caesar, a day of 
prose every week, endless syntax and forms to be learned or re- 
viewed. In fact, one of my common memories of the year is hear- 
ing her say, “We must go faster and work longer and harder 
or you won't finish the course and you'll get no credit.” 

At the end of the year I signed up for third-year Latin mainly 
because I was going to college and needed four years. However, 
pleasure in Vergil and delight in Horace won me over and I de- 
termined to major in Latin and teach it myself. 

My next contact with Caesar came in my senior year in college 
when I had two vivid experiences with him. I was taking a 
course in modern European history in which we took up the 
causes of the World War. I chanced one day to be studying very 
intently the map of western Europe and the western battle front 
in particular. Suddenly it dawned upon me with almost stunning 
force that what I was looking at was nothing more or less than 
the same old Gallia of years before — this was Caesar’s terrain; 
some of these battlefields had thrilled to Caesar’s fighting men — 
were, really, eternal battlefields of Europe. Some of the towns, 
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too, smacked of ancient Gallic names and peoples — were, in fact, 
descendants of the same. I realized all at once that the very civili- 
zation of western Europe was in part due to the fact that Caesar 
had come there and had set upon it the mark of Rome. Now some 
of this, without any doubt, had been pointed out to me when I 
was a pupil back in second-year high school, but, as I have said 
before, we were too busy “doing Caesar’’ for such asides as 
these to make any permanent impression. 
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My second experience came in the spring of the same year. I 
had been reminded of the things I should be teaching in high- 
school Latin and that it would be well to do some reviewing before- 
hand. I sat down one afternoon in the seminar room with a text 
of Caesar in my hand and went to work grimly enough. At the 
end of the first chapter I was interested — Caesar had known his 
geography remarkably well, I thought. I read four or five more 
chapters and was fascinated. Caesar had really been telling a 
story after all, and a thrilling one, too. It was so vivid and read- 
able that I dug up my old high-school text and compared it line 
for line with what I was reading just to make sure it was the 
same. It was difficult to believe that I had once read four books 
of the narrative and missed so completely so spirited and human 
a tale. 

The question at once arises as to why I failed to appreciate the 
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story the first time I read it. I believe I have the answer; but first 
let me go back a bit. Now that the Classical Investigation has 
broken down the barriers of the old traditional course, Caesar’s 
position in the high-school curriculum is being challenged. To 
this, in part, I agree—namely, that preparation merely for 
Caesar must not be the controlling objective of the first year, that 
four books or their equivalent is too great an amount to be read 
successfully in the second year, and that a part of the second year 
should be given to easier reading. But there is a movement on foot 
to go further — to eliminate Caesar entirely from the second year, 
if not from the secondary curriculum. The reason given for this 
agitation is that the content of the De Bello Gallico is above the 
sophomore level, that it can be understood only by the adult 
mind. Now unquestionably the belated appreciation of Caesar on 
my part was made with a mature mind. In all probability the 
experience of those who feel that Caesar is too mature for the 
high-school pupil has been of similar character. They, too, came 
to appreciate the story of the Gallic wars only when they were 
older. But the point is this: Did we fail to appreciate the De 
Bello Gallico when we were sophomores in high school because 
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it was too mature for us? Rather, was it not owing to the fact 
that stress was laid on translating and on formal drill as ends in 
themselves, that a too great burden of work was required to be 
accomplished in the space of a year, and that as a natural conse- 
quent of this mislaid stress and overloaded course the story was 
lost in the shuffle? 

I am sure I am right when I say that the De Bello Gallico is on 
the high-school level, that it definitely belongs in the high-school 
curriculum, and that its proper sphere is the sophomore year. I 
offer as proof actual experiences of the classroom, only a few of 
which can be noted here. For example, when a class becomes 
so excited over Caesar’s story or in arguing the merits of his 
decisions and movements that they needs must be reminded that 
the class period has ended, the De Bello Gallico can scarcely be 
too mature for their understanding. Again, three years ago a 
pupil of mine who was certainly not famous for his linguistic 
abilities wrote a character sketch of Ariovistus in which his keen 
appreciation of that German chieftain amply indicated how much 
of Caesar’s text he was able to grasp regardless of whether he 
could account for any syntax. 

In the same class another boy a year younger than the average 
sophomore stopped after class one day when we had been reading 
Caesar for five or six weeks. His eyes sparkled and his face 
glowed with enthusiasm as he said, “You know this is the keenest 
story I’ve ever read in my life. It beats any novel I ever saw. Did 
Caesar write any more stuff like this?” The story was so real to 
him that he felt he had to express his feeling somehow, and since 
he had a natural desire to draw, the reality and spirit of the ac- 
count soon found expression. From time to time that year a new 
drawing by Charles would turn up, much to the delight of the 
rest of the class. The boy’s natural desire to be accurate and to 
know the people he was sketching led him afield to all sorts of 
available pictures and material. The teacher offered no sugges- 
tions except on one or two occasions when her advice was sought. 
The pictures are a spontaneous, unstudied, and voluntary effort. 
In their realism, their grasp of Roman and barbarian characteris- 
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tics such as differences in dress, behavior, Roman discipline as 
against barbarian horde, they are unanswerable evidence that 
Caesar can be understood and appreciated by the young adoles- 
cent mind of sophomore age. 

When one remembers also that it is the child of fourteen and 
fifteen, whether boy or girl, who most enjoys exciting adventure, 
where better can Caesar be placed? For where can one find more 
stirring narrative, particularly when the teacher may now choose 
the most vivid spots? 

It is part of our task as Latin teachers to give to the high-school 
boy and girl an understanding of the salient traits of the Roman’s 
character. Thus he reads Vergil that he may know the great liter- 
ary attainments of Rome; he reads Cicero that he may realize 
the importance of oratory and public speaking in the life of the 
city. Surely then that military genius by which the Roman built, 
wielded, and held together so long his mighty empire and that 
tread of the legions which still comes echoing through the corri- 
dors of the centuries — these cannot be omitted. What better ex- 
ponent of this is there than Caesar and his Gallic Wars? And 
who, provided he has taught Caesar’s Gallic Wars and not merely 
the dull business of translating for grammar’s sake, can deny 
Caesar’s place in the high-school curriculum? 

















Notes 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent 
directly to Roy C. Flickinger, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia.] 


RECENT LIGHT ON THE ROMAN HORSESHOE 


Apropos of the discussion concerning the Roman horseshoe 
that appeared recently in the pages of the CLASsIcAL JOURNAL 
[cf. “Horseshoes in Antiquity,” xxv1 (1931), 619 f.; and “The 
Roman Horseshoe,” xxvit (1932), 289 f.], it is illuminating to 
read the exploitation of the same subject by Carl Blimlein in 
Bursian’s Jahresbericht ccxt, (1933), 115-18, wherein he sum- 
marizes the conclusions of a number of European scholars who 
have treated of the ancient horseshoe in recent articles. 

Since the time of the discovery, many years ago, of horse- 
shoes among Romano-British remains in England, there has been 
and in a form closely 





a prevailing opinion that this commodity 
resembling the modern — was employed by the ancient Romans. 
But there has been, and still is, a fair proportion of doubters. 
These maintain, whether rightly or wrongly, that in no instance 
does Roman plastic or pictorial art represent the horseshoe in 
equestrian scenes where even the most minute points of the 
steeds’ trappings are depicted. Horseshoes have, without ques- 
tien, been found at many Roman sites; but these, declare the dis- 
senters, undoubtedly belong to the Middle Ages. In post-Roman 
times there was much coming and going among the Roman ruins, 
and countless tons of cut stones were transported elsewhere for 
various purposes. Obviously, the mediaeval draught animal must, 
at times, have cast a shoe; and thus the presence of these articles 
amid the Roman strata is to be explained. 

The contention of the majority of scholars that in mountainous 
districts the shoes would be an absolute essential is offset by the 
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declaration of the skeptics that wild horses and asses in their 
natural state do very well among rocks and stones. 

In the light of these and other considerations Fr. Winkelmann 
(as summarized in Bursian, loc. cit.) reaches the conclusion that 
the iron shoe which was nailed to the hoof was altogether un- 
known in Roman times and that the date of its invention is un- 
certain. D. Eidam goes even further and denies the existence of 
the iron shoe before the beginning of the tenth century of our 
era. O. Brose is willing to grant that the shoe came into use 
perhaps as early as the third or fourth century. P. Steiner, how- 
ever, thinks that we have evidence to show that the Roman horse- 
shoe was widely distributed, particularly in the northern prov- 
inces, but that its use was probably restricted to draught animals. 

Those who deny the existence of the “nailed-on” iron horse- 
shoe in Roman times are extremely exacting in their demands. 
They refuse to be persuaded by ordinary cogent reasoning and 
demand absolute proof. Fortunately, this last is now available. 

One may afford to pass over the occurrence of horseshoes in 
late Hallstatt sites, in the Villanovan culture of Northern Italy, 
and in the Spain of the fourth or third century B.c. Direct evi- 
dence is adduced by R. Forrer, who draws attention to the fact 
that the British Museum contains a “hipposandal,” to the bottom 
of which is affixed an iron shoe. It was discovered in London in a 
stratum definitely Roman. The importance of this close associa- 
tion of sandal and shoe lies in the inherent proof that they are 
contemporary; the hipposandal is acknowledged by all to be a 
genuine Roman product. 

Furthermore, H. Hofmeister speaks in a recent work of the 
discovery of nineteen horseshoes in the ruins of the ancient 
Mattium, a stronghold of the Chatti which was destroyed by the 
Romans in A.p. 15. The ruins had not been disturbed in the Mid- 
dle Ages. These shoes vary in diameter from 0.098 m. to 0.14 m. 
and must have been worn by comparatively small animals. The 
modern riding horse has a shoe of about 0.13 m. or 0.14 m. in 
width; that of the draught horse is much wider. 

Most convincing of all is the discovery of E. Nowotny at 
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Virunum in Noricum, where he found horseshoes under the pav- 
ing of the streets, which has never been meddled with by mediae- 
val folk. Stratigraphy, too, plays an important part in the find of 
M. Hell [Jahreshefte des dsterreichischen archdologischen Insti- 
tuts in Wien xxvut (1933), 124-31; the article appeared too 
late to be included in Bliimlein’s account] at Biberg in Salzburg, 
where he unearthed a shoe that cannot well be later than the time 


of Trajan and may antedate the Christian Era.’ 
A. D. FRASER 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


ROMAN AND AMERICAN COMEDY 


In reading an account recently of the development of American 
Comedy, I found a statement which reminded me of a striking 
similarity to conditions in Roman Comedy. Mr. Moses writes * 
in a discussion of the American playwright, Bronson Howard 
(1842-1908) : 


To play writing he brought a convention typical of the day and a 
constructive ability which made him always an excellent workman but 
which often prompted him to sacrifice thoughtfulness for stage effective- 
ness and solid characterization for effervescent sprightliness. His style, 
so well contrasted in Saratoga (21 December, 1870), The Banker's 
Daughter (30 September, 1878), The Young Mrs. Winthrop (9 October, 
1882), and the Henrietta (26 September, 1887), is limited by all the 
reticence, the lack of frankness which the seventies and eighties courted. 
In other words, he went on the supposition that so long as one was 
French one could be broad, but that Americans would never stand for 
too much latitude of morals from American characters. But, as a pioneer 


1 The cause of truth, in so far as it relates to the ancient horseshoe, received 
little support through the publication, a generation ago, of four small bronze 
plates in Philadelphia under the caption, “Etruscan Horseshoes from Corneto” 
(Am, Jour. Arch. vt [1902], 398-403). The author, who was apparently entirely 
ignorant of horsemanship, was persuaded that these curiously shaped, highly 
decorated, and extremely thin bronze plates (0.004 m. in thickness, and they had 
never been worn; the much worn Salzburg iron shoes are twice as thick) had 
once served as the footgear of a horse! Had such contraptions been trodden 
upon by even a donkey, they would have cracked like eggshells. 

1 Montrose J. Moses, “The Drama, 1860-1918,” in Cambridge History of 
American Literature: New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons (1917-1921), III, 274. 
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in the field of the drama of contemporary manners, Howard's plays are 
interesting and significant. 
In a discussion of the plays of Plautus, Wilkins writes? : 


The grave Roman magistrates had no objection to have their fellow- 
citizens amused on holidays, or even to be amused themselves, by the 
love-intrigues of young Athenians or the rascalities of Greek parasites 
and panders. But it would have been quite another thing if the morals 
of Romans had been represented as so corrupt, or their dignity exposed 
to such humiliations. Hence Plautus and his successors kept invariably 
to the towns of Greece as the scenes of their comedies; and the char- 
acters were always Greek. 

Duff corroborates * this view of the attitude of the Romans: 

The Romans, in whom the traditions of morality remained strong 
after the practise had become weak, felt their curiosity stirred by repre- 
sentations of the questionable and reprehensible in Athenian society. So 
long as faults and foibles, knavery and intrigue, were staged as Greek, 
and not Roman, they could be held to amuse rather than shock. 

Here is a parallel attitude in the Roman and American national 
character that is not found in the Greek or the French towards 
the comedy of manners. Menander and Moliére chose characters 
of their own country to depict life about them. And the Greek 
and the French audiences were amused. They were broad-minded 
enough to recognize that such traits of character did exist in 
their countrymen ; and though, I am sure, their national standards 
of morality were as high as those of the Romans or of the Amer- 
icans of the last century, they were not shocked. 

It is self-evident that the characters in a comedy of manners 
must be exaggerated in order to fulfill their purpose, and so we 
cannot take them to be faithful pictures of the life of the majority 
of the people of that nation. It is also true that, in order to 
amuse an audience, the characters must have large elements of 
reality and truth in their make-up for comparison; otherwise 
they would not amuse. It is only through experience in life and 
contact with people who resemble the characters in the comedies 

2A. S. Wilkins, Roman Literature: London, Macmillan and Co. (1924), 21 f. 


8J. W. Duff, A Literary History of Rome’: London, Ernest Benn (1928), 
171. 
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that the audience can derive pleasure from the spectacle. If the 
traits of character presented in concentrated form on the boards 
were not found in life, the audience would merely think the repre- 
sentation incredible. That which is incredible, having no element 
of truth or of life, arouses wonder or awe in the spectator but not 
amusement. 

We know, however, that the Roman audiences were highly 
amused by the comedies of Plautus and that the Americans of 
the last century must have been amused by the plays of Bronson 
Howard. Not all Romans traveled in Greece, nor did all Amer- 
icans visit France; therefore they must have recognized the traits 
presented to them in the plays as occurring in people whom they 
knew in daily life or else they would not have appreciated the 
comedy. In their disapproval of Roman or American characters in 
the roles of their comedies, there seems to be a certain smugness 
in the attitude of the Romans and of the Americans of the nine- 
teenth century that is revealed neither in the Greeks nor in the 
French. 

We also know that in Old Comedy at Athens prominent citi- 
zens were assailed on the stage. There are several references to 
alleged laws and attacks of individual citizens upon playwrights 
to restrain them from complete freedom in their undisguised per- 
sonal attack. One decree only, however, is known with certainty, 
that passed in the archonship of Morychides (440-39 B.c.), “for- 
bidding comedy” (1) x@umbdeiv). Its rescission less than three 
years later leads to the belief that it was ineffective, for we know 
from inscriptions that comedies were given during this time. The 
references to alleged attempts at restraint of outspoken comedy 
may indicate an agitation for censorship brought about by a few 
citizens, but the Athenians, as a whole people, seem to have en- 
joyed this type of comedy and were willing that their comic poets 
should be entirely unrestrained in their use of names and of 
language.* 

4For a discussion of censorship of Old Comedy, cf. Gilbert Norwood, 


Greek Comedy: Boston, John W. Luce and Co. (1932), 26-29; Max Radin, 
“Freedom of Speech in Ancient Athens,” Amer. Jour. Phil. xivi1 (1927), 215-30. 
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At Rome, however, a like abuse of men in high place made 
trouble for Naevius and led to his imprisonment. “Roman aris- 
tocratic government had no tolerance for the political criticism 
which had animated the Old Comedy in democratic Athens.” ° 

At present there seems to be a change in the attitude of Amer- 
icans toward criticism of contemporary life and conditions, if we 
are to judge by the enthusiastic reception and long run on Broad- 
way, two years ago, of the musical comedy, “Of Thee I Sing,” 
by George S. Kaufman and Morrie Ryskind, the Pulitzer Prize 
Play of 1932. The acceptance of this satire of our highest public 
officials and of public affairs seems to indicate that we are becom- 
ing more tolerant and broad-minded, a trait of character not un- 
valued in a people. 

ELIZABETH WIss 
New York, N. Y. 


ON MAGISTRATES 


An Associated Press item, dated April 4, 1934, reads as fol- 
lows: “In the opinion of the first woman appointed to a federal 
court of general jurisdiction [Florence E. Allen], the escape of 
John Dillinger ‘and the kidnapping of the Lindbergh baby oc- 
curred because our finest and best equipped men leave govern- 
ment to the least desirable class.’ ’’ 

Cicero writes thus (De Officiis 1, xxi, 72) : “Sed tis, qui habent 
a natura adiumenta rerum gerendarum, abiecta omni cunctatione 
adipiscendi magistratus et gerenda res publica est; nec enim aliter 
aut regi civitas aut declarari animi magnitudo potest.” 

In an address delivered on September 1, 1929, President 
Nicholas Murray Butler said : “The ancient world is still, after all 
the centuries, our greatest teacher. The best textbook for the 
statesman of today and tomorrow is Cicero’s famous essay, De 
Officiis.” 

Hupert McNEIL, PorTeat 


WAKE Forest COLLEGE 
WAKE Forest, N. C. 
5 Duff, op. cit. 127. 
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WHY STUDY THE CLASSICS? 


At the annual meeting of the Classical Association of the Mid- 
dle West and South at Memphis, Tennessee, it was interesting to 
hear the past presidents in the course of their remarks give rea- 
sons for the study of the classics; but to my mind two of the 
most important reasons were touched upon only briefly if at all. 

First, the study of any foreign language develops a cosmopoli- 
tan feeling — in other words, a sympathetic feeling for the points 
of view of others who differ from one’s own way of thinking. 
The man who has studied a foreign language (or better yet sev- 
eral foreign languages) will never feel that some one else is a 
“barbarian” or peculiar because he speaks, thinks, or acts in a 
way different from that which has been the former’s custom. The 
reason for this fact is evident: The constant association with the 
psychological reactions of the foreign mind in its coping with the 
multitudinous solutions of the problem of putting thought into 
language breeds sympathy with varied points of view. One lan- 
guage feels that association of ideas is best shown by the relative 
positions of the elements (word order), another by the modifica- 
tion of the form of the elements (inflection by means of suffixes, 
infixes, vowel gradation, etc.), another by the use of particles 
(the use of prepositions and conjunctions), and still another will 
combine several methods. The person of a verb may be best ex- 
pressed by a separate pronominal subject according to the psychol- 
ogy of some languages, while others prefer to express the same 
idea by pronominal elements that have become suffixes or infixes. 
Varied feelings for the importance of the kind of action, the 
place of the action, the purpose of the action, the direction of the 
action, or the time of the action show the different points of view 
that are possible in the consideration of verbal ideas. And so on 
ad infinitum. 

When a student has considered these varied psychological re- 
actions, some more exact, clear, and analytical, some less so, than 
in his own language, he cannot help having his sympathies broad- 


ened in almost every respect. 
A second important result to be gained by studying a foreign 
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language is the development of the powers of judgment. One of 
the highest faculties, if not the highest faculty, of the human mind 
is the comparison of values, or judgment. The student in translat- 
ing from one language into another has constant use of this fac- 
ulty of the mind, for he must compare the expression of ideas in 
the one language with that in the other and he must compare the 
value and scope of corresponding words. It seems that nowhere 
would one have quite so valuable practice in using his powers 
of judgment as in this transference of a thought with all its pos- 
sible nuances from one language to another. 

Now for accomplishing these developments one might study 
any foreign language; and the farther removed linguistically the 
language might be from one’s own, the more the study of this 
language would function for these developments. In other words, 
Chinese, Hottentot, or one of the Athabaskan dialects would serve 
admirably. On the other hand, for the further benefit to be de- 
rived, one might choose a language or languages whose idiom 
and roots and literature and institutions as written therein have 
exercised a profound effect on his own language. This choice, for 
anyone speaking an Indo-European language, with the possible 
exception of the Indo-Iranian, Armenian, and Albanian groups, 
would then most effectively be made in Latin and Greek, the 
source of perhaps seventy per cent of our English words, the mold 
for a large part of our idiom, and the depository of our heritage 
of religion, philosophy, literature, and government. 

Jonau W. D. SKILEs 
LOUISVILLE PusLic SCHOOLS 
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Book Rebiews 


[Review copies of classical books should be sent to the Editorial Office of 
the JouRNAL at Columbia, Mo. Such works will always be listed in the depart- 
ment of Recent Books, and those which seem most important to the readers of 
the JourRNAL will also be reviewed in this department. The editor-in-chief 
reserves the right of appointing reviewers.] 


ANNA RoEs, Greek Geometric Art, Its Symbolism and Its Origin: 
New York, Oxford University Press (1933). Pp. 128, with 
104 figures. $3. 

In this important and stimulating study Dr. Roes draws atten- 
tion to the few types, chiefly of animals represented in certain 
unvaried attitudes and in special combinations, to be found in the 
vase-paintings of the geometric period, and tries to prove that the 
geometric artisans kept to those particular plastic forms and orna- 
mental motives for a long period, because these designs “had a 
meaning for them; because they were symbolic representations 
which did not admit of much variation until they had long ceased 
to be understood or revered.”’ An examination of the numerous 
signs placed among the figure motives of geometric works of art 
reveals the fact that they present many analogies to symbols with 
definite and known meanings found elsewhere. The star, the point 
rosette, and especially the wheel and the swastika, freely em- 
ployed by the geometric artisan, were used as sun symbols in 
various parts of Europe and also in Asia from an early period. 
These signs are often associated with the bird and the horse, 
which again prove to be solar emblems in use especially in Persia. 

These similarities give rise to a natural question. Were the 
Greeks aware of the symbolic value of the motives they used? The 
author believes that the geometric artisans knew quite well the 
meaning of these designs. It is strange, however, to find people 
using emblems of a cult that they did not possess; for it is certain, 
and it is admitted even by the author, that the Greeks and the 
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Italians were never considered sun-worshiping peoples. Further- 
more, the symbols in Greece proper did not survive the geometric 
period as they would have done if their meaning had then been 
known. In later geometric times we find birds placed as fillings 
above and below horses pulling funeral chariots. If we accept the 
author’s view that birds represented on the prows of ships in late 
geometric vases indicate that the vessels were placed under the 
protection of the sun-god, how can we explain the presence of the 
same birds in a funeral cortége? We should naturally have to 
assume that they acted in the same capacity and served to place 
the deceased under the protection of the sun-god. This conception 
is compatible with Egyptian beliefs but contrary to all Greek 
notions of death and the dark kingdom of Hades. The other 
alternative will be to assume that already in geometric times the 
artisans began to forget the meaning of their symbols, an assump- 
tion difficult to prove, or better still that the artisans never real- 
ized or knew the meaning of their symbols and repeated them 
only because they were forced by convention to do so. 

In the study of the provenience of the geometric motives (and 
the author believes that they came from Asia in general and from 
Persia in particular) the reader will in vain expect any mention 
of similar motives in Minoan and Mycenaean art or any discus- 
sion of possible survivals. And yet the bird was considered sacred 
and was used as a symbol in Greece before the geometric period. 
Amulets in the form of birds were discovered in Early Cycladic 
graves by Professor Tsountas, and it is known that bird repre- 
sentations definitely connected with the beliefs of the prehistoric 
Greeks existed in Crete and Mycenae. Birds are painted above the 
double axes on the sarcophagus of Haghia Triada; they are repre- 
sented on the head of the Minoan Goddess and on the shrines 
from the first shaft grave — to mention only a few well-known 
examples. The association of bird and serpent was known to the 
Middle Helladic potters of Melos, and figurines of horses are not 
uncommon among the finds from Late Helladic sites. Blegen re- 
ports one from Korakou that possibly had a rider on its back (cf. 
Korakou, p. 109), and Wace in his recent book on the Chamber 
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Tombs of Mycenae has an illustration of a Late Helladic III 
double horse bearing two riders (Plate xxiv). The reader will 
naturally wonder whether the bronze horses found in geometric 
sanctuaries do not continue a practice usual in Late Helladic 
times and whether at least some of the motives of Geometric Art 
were not inherited from Mycenaean representations. 

The value of the book, especially for American readers who 
cannot read the original dissertation of the author (De Oorsprung 
der Geometrische Kunst), would have been greater if the possi- 
bility of the survival of the motives from Mycenaean-Minoan 
times were discussed. Still the book is an important and valuable 
contribution to our knowledge, opening a new approach to one of 
the major problems connected with Greek art, to the problem of 
the so-called geometric culture. Students of this period will cer- 
tainly be grateful to Dr. Roes for her pioneer work in that field 
and for her stimulating suggestions and conclusions. 

GrorRGE E. MyLonas 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
St. Louis 


The Direct Method Applied to Latin, A Handbook for Teachers 
Accompanied by Five Phonograph Records, Written, Illus- 
trated, and Recorded by W. H. D. Rouse: London, Lingua- 
phone Institute (no date). $15.00 less discount. 

Since Mr. Rouse is probably the leading advocate of the direct 
method in Latin teaching, whatever he writes or says on the sub- 
ject is entitled to careful consideration. His skill and success in 
teaching are well known. I make no attempt to argue for or 
against the direct method; suffice it to say that its success or fail- 
ure (in any language) depends in large part upon the teacher. 
At least there is no doubt that much interest can be aroused in 
any class by some use of the method. 

The five records which Mr. Rouse has recorded, with the 
assistance of pupils of the Perse School, “are meant for teachers, 
since they tell . . . exactly what is said and done in the first les- 
sons ... the most difficult stage of the work; once the first steps 
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are taken, it is easy to go on” (5). The first few pages of the 
Handbook contain lucid and skillful directions for carrying on 
the work and would make interesting and profitable reading for 
every teacher of Latin. It is quite evident that long experience 
has shown Mr. Rouse precisely what the best procedure is in 
every instance. Directions for preparing a class for each lesson 
and for discussing it afterward are included. Within the scope 
of the ten lessons on the five records there is time to develop the 
present tense of all regular conjugations and of swm and the use 
of all the cases except the dative, which is confined to the pro- 
nouns mihi and tibi. Each lesson is so arranged as to require 45 
minutes for completion. The final pages of the Handbook give a 
general idea of how to continue the work. 

Since the records are expressly intended as a guide for teachers, 
one rightly expects a most careful and precise pronunciation of 
the entire text. There should be no accidental slips. Unfortunately 
the records are much at fault on both counts. No one should be 
permitted to ':ear them, in my opinion, unless warned beforehand 
of their defects. 

The sound represented by Latin consonant uw,’ which English 
and American editors usually write with a v,’ is pronounced like 
English v throughout the records. There are no less than eight 
criteria which determine scientifically the Roman pronunciation 
of this sound. One wonders how Mr. Rouse explains the Greek 
transliteration of it by omicron plus upsilon. 

It is perfectly well known that the Latin r was lingual.* The 
Linguaphone Italian records give a perfect recording of the same 
r in the Italian series. Nevertheless, Mr. Rouse in his recording 

1Roland G. Kent, The Sounds of Latin; Linguistic Society of America, 
Language Monograph No. 12: Baltimore (1932), §61, I; E. H. Sturtevant, 


The Pronunciation of Greek and Latin: Chicago, University of Chicago Press 
(1920), 38 ff. 

2 But compare the inconsistency of editors who habitually write Suetonius, 
suavis, quaestor, etc., when, to be consistent, they should write Svetonius, 
svavis, quvaestor, etc. Because of this fault one hears often the five-syllable 
pronunciation of Suetonius in which the second letter is made to represent a 
vowel sound. 

3 Kent, op. cit., §58; Sturtevant, op. cit., 81 ff. 
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makes no attempt most of the time to pronounce the Latin r cor- 
rectly. Occasionally the trill can be heard. Sometimes he uses an 
English cacuminal r and once in a while a real uvular r. Pupil 
‘B3’ in the records uses the uvular r exclusively. The acquisition 
of a lingual r is of great linguistic value, and I consider it a 
serious mistake to neglect a careful reproduction of it in these 
records. 

In all the recording, Latin long e is pronounced as an open, 
instead of as a close, vowel.* In other words, it is sounded like 
Greek efa. It is unfortunate that Mr. Rouse took such pains to 
record a pronunciation that has been shown scientifically to be 
wrong. 

In records III and IV a distinct, though secondary, accent is 
placed on the ultima of forms of the present tense of revenio. 
The same thing is heard in a few other places. 

There are some accidental mistakes (the vowels are correctly 
marked in the text of the Handbook but are incorrectly sounded) : 
ancilla with long i in VIII (3 times) ; adswm in IV with the d 
sounded as a d instead of as a ¢; sella with long e in VIII. 

There are twenty-three errors in the marking of vowel quanti- 
ties in the short text. Examples are quintus with short i in I and 
VII; tria with long ain VIL; unam in VII and undecim in I with 
short “; surrexi on pages 65 and 66 with short e, etc., etc. There 
is no excuse for marking long the 7 of mitto seven times, and 
permisisses is misspelled on page 66. 

Mr. Rouse thinks that the i of ic and the o of hoc (nomina- 
tive case in both instances) are long. Opinion is divided on the 
question with the weight of evidence in favor of a short vowel.® 

I conclude that an excellent attempt to provide a good guide 
to the direct method of teaching Latin, based on long experience, 
is successful in its written instructions but a failure in its recorded 


ronunciation. “ 
P JoHn FLAGG GUMMERE 


WILLIAM PENN CHARTER SCHOOL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


4 Kent, § 29; Sturtevant, 15 ff. 
5 Kent, § 67. 
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RoBert SEYMOUR Conway, Ancient Italy and Modern Religion 
(Hibbert Lectures for 1932) : Cambridge, England, Univer- 
sity Press; New York, Macmillan Co. (1933). Pp. xiv + 
150, 27 illustrations. $3.50. 

Almost simultaneously with the publication of this interesting 
and scholarly series of lectures came the news of the death of 
their learned author. Professor Conway’s various visits to our 
country and his inspiring leadership on the Vergil pilgrimages 
of both 1930 and 1931 brought him close to a host of American 
scholars and teachers and friends of the classics, and his fine 
personality and spirit of friendly helpfulness endeared him to 
many of us. 

His latest volume [we would not say his /ast; for his new edi- 
tion of Conington’s great Vergil was well in hand before his 
death, and we hope that we may yet see it in printed form ] — the 
volume under review comes, therefore, as a parting gift from a 
loved friend as well as a great scholar. 

The first lecture (Ch. 1) of the series of six (‘‘Pictures of pre- 
Roman religion”) is a careful study of the religious data ob- 
tainable from the famous bronze tablets of Iguvium, a summing 
up of all available information in regard to the religious beliefs 
and practices of early Umbria and Venetia, and a comparison 
between these and their survivals in the religious life of present- 
day Italy. 

Chapter 11 (“Orpheus in Italy’’) presents the results of critical 
study of the literature dealing with the story of Orpheus and with 
Orphism. The familiar stories of the Orpheus that 

With his lute made trees 


And the mountain tops that freeze 
Bow themselves as he did sing 


grew up not in Greece proper but in Magna Graecia. It was in 
Southern Italy and Sicily that the Orphic religion, with its doc- 
trines of purity of life in this world and an immortality of bliss 
in the world to come, was developed by the inspired bards, 
adopted by Cicero (Som. Scip.) and Vergil (Aen. vr), and 
passed on to the Christian Church in Italy. 
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In Chapter m1 (‘The Etruscan influence on Roman beliefs’) 
we are on ground more generally familiar. Most of Rome’s reli- 
gious forms, until Greek influences became dominant in Italy, 
were taken directly from her powerful neighbor beyond the Tiber. 
Our author dwells at length upon the Etruscan rites of divination 
taken over bodily by the Romans and upon the Etruscan doctrines 
of rewards and punishments, of Hell and Purgatory and Heaven 
and their immediate connection with the similar doctrines of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The chapter closes with a vivid char- 
acter-drawing of that most unlovely Italian offshoot of the 
Asiatic Lydians, with which we are just beginning to get really 
acquainted. 

By “Breaking through the maze” (the subject of Ch. 1v) Con- 
way means the working of the “leaven” of Greek civilization de- 
posited in Italy’s “measure of meal” and the influence of men of 
thought like Cicero and Vergil in pressing Greek tradition into 
the service of the people, making Greek culture and Greek thought 
effective in the life of the Roman Empire, and driving home the 
principle that the good of humanity and not the wealth or power 
of the individual or even of the state was the only ideal worth 
striving for. 

The “Modern problems in the eyes of an Augustan poet” 
(Ch. v) are chiefly the problems of man’s attitude toward and 
treatment of woman, especially Aeneas’ treatment of Dido. Con- 
way defends Vergil’s hero against the charges of being “‘weak,”’ 
“contemptible, 
argues for him very much as a practical Roman (say a Mark 
Antony or an Augustus), with Roman views on the subject of 
women and with Roman regard for the flimsy ties between the 
sexes, not those of our chivalrous age, would have presented his 
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treacherous,” “dastardly,” etc. Aeneas’ advocate 


case. 

“The road to Christmas” (Ch. v1) is the easy pathway that 
led from the jollification of the Roman Saturnalia to the greatest 
of Christian holidays. ‘The road to Christmas” was made the 
easier under the guidance of Roman Vergil’s “Messianic” fourth 
Eclogue, with the all-pervading influence of Vergil’s poetry, pro- 
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claiming as it does a gospel of peace and good will; for Vergil 
was studied and learned “by heart” by every schoolboy. Of all 
the many survivals of Roman religious practices in the worship 
of modern Christians none was easier or more natural than the 
one effected by the transition from the Roman Saturnalia — 
with its candles, its gifts, its spirit of merriment and peace and 
good will, celebrating at the time of the winter solstice the new 
birth of the Sun — to the Christian way of celebrating the anni- 
versary of the birth of the Son of God. 

Ancient Italy and Modern Religion is a small but inspiring 
book, worthy not merely of a casual reading but also of more 
careful study. And for the convenience of the student there are 
added an Index of Topics and an Index of Names. 

WALTER MILLER 
UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI 


FRIEDRICH DoNAUER, Swords against Carthage, Translated by 
Frederic Taber Cooper, Illustrated by James Reid: London, 
New York, Toronto, Longmans, Green and Co. (1932). 
Pp. xii + 323. $2. 

Swords against Carthage can hardly be called a novel; still 
less is it a romance or a love story. There is no female character 
in the story except Blandina, the kidnaped little Claudian, who in 
the course of the Punic War grows to young womanhood and 
whose betrothal to her cousin more Romano is announced at the 
end of the book. But whether it may be classified as a historical 
novel or not, it is an interesting account of the latter half of 
Rome’s life and death struggle with Hannibal. The hero is the 
great Publius Cornelius Scipio Africanus Major. 

The story opens with the election of the youthful Scipio as 
proconsul for the prosecution of the war in Spain in 210. The 
progress of the Spanish campaigns moves on with graphic de- 
scriptions of the siege of New Carthage, the battle of Baecula, 
movements on land and sea, the tragic death of Hasdrubal at the 
Metaurus; and the end at Zama is briefly described. Most inter- 
esting to students of Roman military annals is the vivid presenta- 
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tion of the Carthaginian use of elephants in war and of the bril- 
liant reforms instituted by Scipio in Roman tactics. 

The translation is good. Germanisms crop out but rarely in the 
structure of the sentences (e.g., p. 154), frequently in the spell- 
ing of proper names: e.g., Hamilkar (p. 152), Barkas (p. 50), 
Aiolus (p. 11); Quorax (pp. 38 and passim) is a strange trans- 
literation of xdga6. 

The jacket proclaims that the author “holds himself down 
rigidly by his scrupulous regard for historic verity,” but fre- 
quent lapses from antiquarian verity occur: E.g., he has an amphi- 
theatre (p. 123) and a stone theatre (p. 220) in Rome and 
basilicas in the Forum (pp. 251 and 255) in the third century B.c. 
But Rome’s first amphitheatre was built in 30 B.c. ; the first basilica 
(the Porcia), in 184 B.c.; and the first stone theatre (Pompey’s), 
in 52. Equally unconsidered is conducting a chariot race in a 
stadium (pp. 124 and 221) as also locating the quarries of Syra- 
cuse On a mountain (pp. 275 and 282). 

The book is attractively printed and illustrated; but misprints 
abound: e.g., centurians (pp. 3 and 9), lionine (p. 134), Ticenus 
(p. 135), peels of laughter (p. 248), piont (for point, p. 228), 
Anopus and Olympeion (p. 259), accounterment (pp. 146 and 
210) ; and when was Genoa ever called Ginevra (p. 234) ? 

With all its faults, Swords against Carthage is a very readable 
book and may be recommended for side-reading for high school 
students busy with the Second Punic War and interested in the 
mighty Hannibal and his “superhuman” conqueror. 

WALTER MILLER 
UnIvERsITY OF Missouri 


P. J. Enx, Plauti Mercator, Pars Prior, Prolegomena et Textum 
Continens: Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff (1932). Pp. vi + 98. 
This is a beautifully printed edition of probably one of the 
least known, certainly one of the least read, of Plautus’ plays. 
An unimportant exception aside, no commentary to the Mercator 
has appeared since Ussing’s first edition (1882). The reviewer 
regrets that Pars Altera, containing the Commentarium Ex- 
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egeticum, is not at hand. Presumably the commentary has profited 
by the advance in Plautine studies, which has been continuous 
for the past fifty years. 

Certainly the text adopted marks progress and is near to what 
scholars are likely to accept as final. Several errors of earlier edi- 
tions have been corrected. An examination of the first three hun- 
dred verses shows considerable variation from and improvement 
over Ritschl-Goetz (1883): individual readings, 47 instances; 
order of verses, 18; order of words, 11. The same items for 
Goetz-Schoell (editio minor, 1895) are: 24, 2, and 6; for Leo 
(1895): 8, 1, and 2; for Lindsay (1910): 11, 1, and 2. The 
variation from Leo is greater if we consider the twelve verses 
bracketed by him but received into the text by Enk. The latter’s 
general caution, however, is evidenced by the fact that in only 
two verses (17 and 927) are readings adopted solely on his 
own authority, in neither case involving great change in phrase 
or sense. 

The Prolegomena is largely taken up with a consideration of 
the Greek original of Plautus’ play, the date of the Mercator, 
Demipho’s dream, and the merit of the Plautine play. 

As to the original, we have a convenient summary, without 
the addition of anything new, of the relatively little that is ascer- 
tainable about the life and writings of Philemon, author of the 
“Euxogos, the original of the Mercator (Prolog, 9), of which we 
shall probably never know more, since not a line of it has been 
preserved. Included are the testimonia vetera bearing on Phile- 
mon’s victories over his younger rival Menander, popular deci- 
sions so little intelligible to the ancients as to be considered unjust 
and partial. 

Beginning with Ladewig (1841) and in dependence upon 
Mercator 524-26 (interpreted as a scornful reference to Flam- 
ininus’ so-called liberation of Greece), the conclusion was reached 
that the play could not have been published before 196 B.c. Enk 
finds (the argument is typical), on the assumption that Plautus 
took Demipho’s dream (Merc. 225-70) directly from the Greek 
play and on the basis of phraseological idiom, that the Mercator 
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was published prior to the Rudens. Now the Mercator and the 
Asinaria are of about the same date, since in the prolog of each 
the poet is called “Maccus.”’ These are among the earliest plays, 
since they contain the fewest lyric verses. The Asinaria refers to a 
nova velitum ratio pugnandi, which was adopted in 211 B.c. This 
dates the Asinaria approximately; and since the Mercator was 
written about the same time, the date of the latter is about 212 
z.c. If we grant a number of mutually dependent suppositions 
and trust inferences from phraseology and if we also conclude 
that an author necessarily makes use of an expression immediately 
after the occurrence that could give it meaning, then Enk’s con- 
clusions are probable. 

Stress is laid upon the use in the Mercator dream of the rare 
word ambedere, equivalent of xegitomyew of the original, as 
proof that Plautus took the entire dream from the Greek play. 
Enk thinks also, what manifestly neither he nor anyone else can 
prove, that in the Mercator we have a fabulam Graecam verbum 
de verbo expressam. But adaptation, not translation, was the gen- 
eral, if not invariable, Roman rule in treating Greek models ; and 
scholars who find it easy to weigh the artistic merits of a wholly 
lost Greek original would do well to consider a protest made 
some years ago against the tendency in Plautine criticism to re- 
gard everything artistically satisfying as Greek in origin, and 
everything defective and weak as Roman botching.’ Further, 
those also who lean heavily upon phraseology as a criterion of 
originality have a recent warning: “Idioms of thought and ex- 
pression provide a relatively insecure basis for determining what 
is Plautinisches.” ? 

It may be doubted whether any other play of Plautus has in the 
course of the years called forth such diverse estimates of its 
merits as has the Mercator, varying from outright condemnation 
to highest praise, but with an increasing tendency toward more 
favorable appraisal. Much of the early adverse criticism, due to 


1 Prescott, “The Interpretation of Roman Comedy,” Class. Phil. x1 (1916), 
145. 

2 Prescott, “Criteria of Originality in Plautus,” 7. A. P. A. txm (1933), 
124. 
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the play’s forbidding theme, is beside the mark and in disregard 
of the fact that neither the dramatic taste nor the morality of one 
age is necessarily that of another. Camerarius (1500-1574) 
thought it vile and scandalous and, applying the doctrine of 
catharsis, saw in it a fit instrument for the purgation of unholy 
emotions. At the other extreme stands Gilbert Norwood,* an easy 
victim of the overemphasis fallacy, who praises the play as a 
sparkling farce “that shines forth wonderfully in the wilderness 
of bad construction, cheap characterization, and at times mirac- 
ulously stupid dialogue.”” Enk’s saner estimate of the Mercator, 
as not the best but among the better plays, is not far wrong. 
H. V. CANTER 

University oF ILLINOIS 


HELEN McC LEEs, The Daily Life of the Greeks and Romans’, As 
Illustrated in the Classical Collections of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art: New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art 
(1933). Pp. xviii + 143, with 192 illustrations. $1. 

This elegant little book is not designed to serve as a textbook 
for a course in Greek and Roman Life so much “as a guide to 
those objects in the classical collection [of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum]| which illustrate the daily life of the Greeks and Romans.”’ 
These objects (vases, wall-paintings, sculptures — bronze, mar- 
ble, terra cotta — architectural models, etc.) have been assembled, 
as far as practicable, in a special exhibition in the Museum. This 
exhibition has been so arranged as to illustrate the various inter- 
ests and activities of ancient life. Dr. McClees in this small vol- 
ume presents in brief compass the more interesting features of 
the daily life of the classical peoples, richly illustrated by small 
but excellent half-tones. The thirteen chapters include religion, 
drama, houses and furniture of many varieties, occupations of 
women, children and education, dress and toilet, amusements 
and music, armor, athletics, races and riding, gladiators, trades 


and crafts, burial customs. : ; 
WALTER MILLER 


UNIVERSITY OF MIssourRI 
8 The Art of Terence: Oxford, Basil Blackwood (1923), 1 and note 2. 
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Hints for Teachers 


[Edited by Dorothy M. Bell of Oberlin, Ohio. The aims of this 
department are threefold: to assist the inexperienced teacher of Latin, 
to help the experienced teacher keep in touch with matters of interest 
in the professional world, and to serve as a receiving center and distributing 
point for questions and contributions on teaching problems. Questions will be 
answered by mail or in the pages of this department. Contributions in the form 
of short paragraphs dealing with projects, tests, interest devices, methods, and 
materials are requested. Anything intended for publication should be typed on 
stationery of regular size. All correspondence should be addressed to the editor 
of this department. ] 


Horatian Plays and Songs 

With the approach of the school year 1934-35 comes naturally 
an increased interest in the Roman poet Horace. The American 
Classical League is planning for the calendar year 1935 a gigan- 
tic celebration in honor of his two-thousandth birthday and is 
asking that there be a program of some sort in honor of the loved 
poet in every community in the country. Not only colleges but 
high schools as well can take part in this celebration, even though 
the poems of Horace may not be included in the reading of the 
younger pupils. Teachers looking forward now to ideas for club 
projects for next year might well consider the possibilities of a 
study of the life of the poet, culminating in an open program of 
some sort. For such programs we need plays and songs. Of the 
former there are very few in print; and high-school and college 
clubs might render a real service by working out original ones to 
be made available to other schools through the Committee on 
Plays and Pageants. Already there have been prepared for the 
celebration two short plays suitable for use in high schools. Of 
these, one, written in English and entitled 4 Fountain in Venusia, 
deals with the boyhood of the poet just before his departure for 
school in Rome. The other, Convivium, an extremely simple 
Latin play for beginners, presents in dramatic form material 
drawn from several of the Odes. These may serve as suggestions 
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lustum et Tenacem 
Horace, Carm. iii, 3 and Iii. —— 1934, by H. C. Nutting 
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1, The man who firm and just hath stood Unmoved by fren-zied calls to wrong, 
2. True worth that know-eth not de - feat Shines on with fade-less glo - ry blest, 
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Un-awed by ty-rant’s threat’ning mien Or boist’rous storm-winds batt-ling strong, 
Nor takes nor - a - side its crown - sa ca - pri-cious crowd’s be-hest; 
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Him shall not shake the sav-age seas Nor oadey thunders make a - fraid; 
True worth, forthe im-mor-tal few To heav’npointsout a shin-ing way, 




















Should star-lit sky si LS down, The wreck will find him un-dis-mayed. 
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for teachers planning dramatic productions of their own. Further 
information about Horatian plays may be obtained from the 
undersigned. 

In the matter of songs we are fortunate in having Professor 
Nutting’s musical settings of some of the Odes. One of these is 
given herewith, with words in English, as a suggestion. Perhaps 
Latin teachers or students with a flair for musical composition 
might be willing to try their hands at others. Musical contribu- 
tions should be sent to the Editor of the CLasstcal JOURNAL, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. If interest is suff- 
ciently great, a pamphlet of such songs may be issued in time 
for the celebration. 

Linwian B. LAWLER 
HUNTER COLLEGE 
NEw YORK 


Golf as Latin Students Play It 

In the fall of 1932 there appeared in the CLAssICAL JOURNAL an 
article called “More Golf (or Golf as Grammarians Play It),” 
an outline prepared by an English teacher, Joanna Curtis, of 
Greensboro, North Carolina, and intended for English students. 
I took the idea given there and adapted it to the needs of my 
beginning Latin classes with so much resultant interest on the 
part of the students that I should like to pass it on. 

At the beginning of the seventh week of the study of Latin a 
mimeographed copy of the outline below, “Golf as Latin Stu- 
dents Play It,” was given to each student in the freshman Latin 
class with the instruction that this work should cover a period of 
six weeks; that all must complete the first nine holes; that the 
remaining nine were entirely optional. The class was then told 


that for two days we should practice on Hole 1, the declension 
of nouns of the first and second declensions, and that on the third 
day we should start off the Tournament. A large piece of card- 
board was ruled off into eighteen squares, and the name of each 
student entered opposite a row of squares. The title, Latin Golf 
Tournament, was printed on the top in large letters, and the 
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squares labeled Hole 1, 2, etc. On the third day, the day of the 
Tournament, in the square opposite the names of those who had 
correctly declined a given list of nouns, a gummed circle was 
pasted to represent a golf ball. Those who had made mistakes 
were required to do more practising and to try again. A check in 
the square indicated each unsuccessful attempt. It was not long 
before there were great spaces between golf balls. Some students 
were still working on Hole 1, while others were on Hole 3. The 
student who played the greatest number of holes with the least 
number of strokes (mistakes) received a prize, a pin. 

I tried this as an experiment to arouse interest and was more 
than satisfied with the results, for not only did it keep the interest 
at high pitch but it provided excellently for individual differences. 
Optional hole number 6 brought forth much discussion and letters 
of all types. One student handed in a notebook in which was writ- 
ten the opinion of each of the thirty-six members of the faculty on 
the value of Latin. 

Here follow the directions for at least nine holes of golf in a 
tournament on that famous Course of Latin Grammar: 

As players, you will each use three clubs; your textbook will be your 
driver ; hard work will be your mashie; and clear thinking will be your 
putter. A knowledge of English and Latin grammar will be your golf 
ball. To sink the knowledge into the hole, which is your head, of course, 
you must be able to use the knowledge correctly. 

Many of you have not played golf often. Therefore, before we play 
each hole, we shall practice a bit on how to overcome the obstacles of 
the game, leap the ditches, and escape the sand traps of that hole. 

Remember that the object of the game is to get the ball into the hole 
(the knowledge into a usable form in your head) with as few strokes of 
your clubs as possible. What is a stroke? A stroke is a mistake. On 
practice days score will not be kept; but when the great tournament comes 


off, every mistake counts a stroke. The players with the low scores win. 

Get out your clubs and begin practising. This is the way the course 
lies: Hole 1— Ability to decline nouns of the first declension; of the 
second declension; to give the present tense of sum; Hole 2— The de- 
clension of adjectives; Hole 3— Word List 3; Hole 4— Use and recog- 
nition of the genitive case; Hole 5— Declension of the personal pro- 
nouns he, she, it; Hole 6— Use and recognition of the dative case; 
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Hole 7 — Word List 4; Hole 8—Declension of ego, tu, quis, quid; 
Hole 9 — Use and recognition of the ablative case. 

Players who wish to continue the game may play as many of the fol- 
lowing holes as they desire: 1. A notebook containing words derived from 
Latin (each 35 words one hole) ; 2. A poster relating to the value or pur- 
pose of the study of Latin (ask the teacher for help in this); 3. An 
oral report on Rome and the Romans; 4. Reading of any magazine arti- 
cle (oral report) or book dealing with the Romans; 5. References to 
things Roman and Greek found in newspapers and magazines; 6. Writ- 
ten answers of friends to the question: “In your opinion is there any 
practical value in studying Latin?” 7. A clear, definite theme on the sub- 
ject, “What I expect to gain from the study of Latin”; 8. A list of Latin 
phrases together with the meaning in English; 9. Any material you may 
happen to find that has a definite relation to the study of Latin or to the 
history of Rome or its people. 

Who Will Win 
THE GREAT GRAMMATICAL TOURNAMENT 
on the 
Famous Course of Correct Latin 
ELEANOR H. WILson 
Antico Hicu ScHooi 
ANTIGO, WISCONSIN 


A Roman Banquet in Dallas 

On Thursday evening, February 15, the Hockaday School for 
Girls, Dallas, held its second annual Roman banquet for the honor 
students of the Latin department. Representatives from the seven 
high schools of Dallas and Highland Park were invited guests. 
For several weeks preceding the banquet the members of the 
Latin I-a class, who are the traditional sponsors of the dinner 
and act as slaves on that occasion, did extensive reading on the 
subject of Roman customs. Miss Virginia Hawkins, the librarian 
of the school, gave valuable assistance. The bulletin board car- 
ried pictures of classical interest. Souvenirs from Texas Latin 
tournaments, Roman coins, Vergilian stamps, and illustrated 
books were on display in the library. Types of Roman clothes were 
exhibited in one of the Latin classrooms. Committees worked on 
the menu and programs. During the afternoon before the ban- 
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quet the dining room was transformed into a Roman triclinium. 
The tables were arranged in a long rectangle open at one end and 
were decorated with silver bowls of apples, silver candlesticks 
holding long white tapers, silver salt dishes and goblets. Tiny 
scrolls on which the menu and program were printed marked 
the places of the forty-three banqueters. 

The guests arrived at the “first hour.’’ Most of the older 
students wore the toga or the flowing stola and all the younger 
girls were garbed in short tunics. As each one entered the dining 
room she was solemnly warned with the words, “Dextro pede.” 
After an offering was made on the altar to Minerva, the patron 
goddess, the banquet proceeded ab ovo ad mala. A whole roast 
pig carried on a silver platter by four slaves preceded the pro- 
cession of slaves bearing the dishes of the cena proper. After 
the secunda mensa the vinum in a silver bowl crowned with a 
floral wreath was brought in and placed before the magister 
bibendi, Miss Dora DeLay, the senior Latin teacher. The hush 
which prevailed while the prayer was offered to Jupiter and 
Bacchus continued until the wine was tasted and pronounced 
“Bonum.”’ With the wine was served cake made by the recipe 
a dessert appreciated by the guests for 





of Cato’s wedding cake 
its historical rather than its epicurean flavor. 

The seven representatives from the high schools were greeted as 
ambassadors from the seven hills of Rome (the hill designated 
being determined by the similar geographical position of the 
Dallas school). In response some gave appropriate quotations 
from their favorite authors, others told about interesting activi- 
ties in their schools, and one expressed her sentiments in verse. 
Between courses the assembled company was entertained with 
speeches in Latin and in English, given by those reclining on the 
lectus summus. These were followed by group songs and dances. 
A modern note was struck when Romulus and Remus gave an 
original song and dance number to the tune of “Who’s Afraid of 
the Big Bad Wolf?” Perhaps the most exciting part of the pro- 
gram was the visit to a Roman slave market. A Roman soldier 
was in charge of the slaves, and the auctioneer kept the crowd 
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amused with his “sales talk” and ready answers to inquiries 
about the abilities of the captives. Six slaves were put on the 
block: a handsome Greek maiden, a Spanish mule driver, an 
unknown youth, a qualified secretary, and two Ethiopian boys, 
who had designed and executed their garments from gunny sacks 
and had made up the mosquito dance with which they entertained 
the onlookers. Each slave had his bare feet covered with chalk 
and wore around his neck a tag which set forth his name, na- 
tionality, qualifications, and physical disabilities. Prospective buy- 
ers were enthusiastic and the bidding soared when the guests 
pooled their cardboard coins. 

The success of the banquet each year has been due to the en- 
thusiasm of the youthful slaves. Clad in rough brown tunics and 
leather sandals, they are ubiquitous. They serve the courses, at- 
tend the guests with fingerbowls and towels, fill and refill the 
goblets with water and wine, and crown the guests with ivy 
wreaths which they themselves have made. By removing shoes 
and adjusting sandals they serve the guests on their arrival and 
again assist them at the time of their departure. 

MARGUERITE B. Grow 


HocKADAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., and 
John Barker Stearns, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., for territory cov- 
ered by the Associations of New England and the Atlantic States; Victor D. 
Hill, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, for the Middle States east of the 
Mississippi River; George Howe, the University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C., for the Southeastern States; Eugene Tavenner, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo.; for the Southwestern States; and Franklin H. Potter, 
the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia., for the territory of the Association 
west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. News from the 
— Coast may be sent to Frederic S. Dunn, University of Oregon, Eugene, 

re. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general 
appeal, but considerations of space compel the editor to ask that items be made 
as brief as possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print programs of 
meetings which would draw an attendance from a large area as live news in 
advance of the date rather than as dead news after the event. In this connection 
it should be remembered that the December issue, e.g., appears on November 
fifteenth and that items must be in hand five or six weeks in advance of this 


date. ] 


Bimillennium Horatianum 

At its annual meeting, held at Brown University on April 7, 1934, the 
Classical Association of New England endorsed the Bimillennium Hora- 
tianum. It also adopted a resolution of codperation with Professor Flick- 
inger, appointed as General Chairman of the Celebration by the Ameri- 
can Classical League, and with the committees and chairmen already 
appointed or to be appointed by him. 

Professor Flickinger as General Chairman of the Celebration has now 
appointed additional national chairmen as follows: on Finance, Rachel 
Sargent Robinson, 260 McCormick Place, Cincinnati, Ohio; on Coépera- 
tion with Non-Classical Organizations, G. M. Whicher, Amherst, Mas- 
sachusetts; on Codperation with Newspapers and Periodicals, Burton 
Rascoe, the well-known author, 42 Stuyvesant Avenue, Larchmont, New 
York. The list of state chairmen for the Celebration is almost complete 
and will be announced in the near future. 

The Classical Association of Alabama has voted to give a plaque of 
Horace for the best translation of one of Horace’s Odes by a high-school 
pupil in the state. The prize has been made by George Currie at Bir- 
mingham-Southern College and is based upon ancient evidence. If other 
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organizations are interested in such a prize, inexpensive copies in plaster 
or marble may be obtained from Professor Currie. 

Upon invitation of the American Classical League a Horace exhibit 
will be on display at its booth in Washington during the meeting of the 
N.E.A. during the first week of July. Teachers who have appropriate 
objects to include in this exhibit or who have suggestions for a display 
appropriate to the Celebration are invited to send them to Frances E. 
Sabin, Director of the Service Bureau for Classical Teachers. The Bu- 
reau will also be glad to serve as a distribution centre for material that 
would prove helpful to teachers in connection with the Celebration. 

The University of Iowa will issue a Service Bulletin early in May, 
giving full information concerning developments in the Horace Celebra- 
tion to date. Interested friends to whom this Bulletin does not come 
automatically may secure a copy by addressing the General Chairman at 
Iowa City. When a Bulletin or other reply is expected in letters sent 
to the General Chairman or to the Classical Bureau, a postage stamp 
should always be enclosed. 


Holy Cross College 

Under the auspices of the Cross and Scroll Club at Holy Cross Col- 
lege a series of ten lectures dealing for the most part with classical 
subjects has been delivered during the winter months. On March 18 the 
lecturer was Stephen A. Mulcahy, S.J., Professor of Latin at Boston 
College Graduate School; his subject, “The Growth and Development 
of Christian Latin Hymnody.” On March 25 the subject, “Classical 
Echoes in the Singers of Today,” was discussed by Joseph R. N. Max- 
well, S.J., Professor of English at Weston College. 


Southern California 

Two Roman banquets of exceptional merit have recently been held at 
South Pasadena Senior High School and at Chaffey High School, On- 
tario, California. The former brought together over 150 friends of the 
classics in a novel entertainment. First-year students, clad in rough tu- 
nics, served the cena Romana in gala style. This dinner was divided 
into five elaborate courses, commensae. The climax of the evening was 
the arrival of the boar’s head, supported upon the shoulders of four 
chanting slaves. The guests represented the Olympic Pantheon, and the 
entertainment featured many of the well-known myths and legends. To 
the accompaniment of the flute and the harp the aggregate throng sang 
many old Latin songs. At length the entertainment came to an end; solae 
poscuntur, the sandals were called for; and the gods departed on their 
various ways. 
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The banquet at Chaffey High School featured a short drama from 
the life of Helen of Troy and the enactment of the story of Pyramus 
and Thisbe. These were preceded by the Tres Sibyllae, who ominously 
informed the reclining nobles of their fates. Here, too, a Lucullan feast 
was served without forks or spoons to some eighty Romans. The guests 
sang famous Latin songs and enjoyed many unusual items of entertain- 
ment. 


American School, Athens 

Professor Edward Capps, Chairman of the Managing Committee of 
the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, has announced the 
award of the following Fellowships at the School for 1934-1935, as the 
result of the recent competitive examinations: 

Fellowship of the School (in Greek archaeology), Cedric Gordon 
Boulter, B.A., Acadia University, 1933; graduate student, Johns Hop- 
kins University; Fellowship of the Archaeological Institute (in Greek 
archaeology), Richard Hubbard Howland, A.B., Brown University, 
1931; A.M., Harvard University, 1933; Charles Eliot Norton Fellow 
of Harvard University and student at the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens; Seymour Fellowship (in the language, literature, and 
history of the ancient Greeks), William Pitkin Wallace, B.A., Univer- 
sity of Toronto, 1928; Oxford University, 1932; graduate student, Johns 
Hopkins University. 


Terrace Park, Ohio 

Dido and Aeneas, the pageant-drama written for the Vergilian Bimil- 
lennium by Erna Kruckemeyer of Hughes High School, Cincinnati, was 
produced on April 12th and 13th by the Advocati Latini, the Latin Club 
of Terrace Park High School. The school has an enrollment of 267, 86 
of whom are in the Latin department. The same play was given by the 
Latin Club in the year of the Vergil Bimillennium. 


Athens — Agora 

Following the news published in the May number of the JouRNAL 
reports of the progress of the excavations during March have been re- 
ceived. The most interesting item is the discovery of a hitherto unknown 
temple of Apollo Xanthus in the Agora. 

Inscriptions and potteries in great quantities are constantly coming to 
light — some of them of much interest. Coins to the number of 3257 
have been added to those already found. 

In clearing up the Tholus the excavators have found a charming lit- 
tle female statue dating from the latter part of the fifth century. She 
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is richly and beautifully dressed; but head and arms are missing, and 
no clue has been found for her identification. Other interesting pieces 
of sculpture are a fragment of an archaic terra cotta plaque, with the 
head of a youth, and an archaistic statuette similar to the archaistic 
Artemis in Vienna. 

Three more ostraka of Themistocles (one with his name misspelled) 
bear testimony to the type of pottery in use in 483 B.c. 

The most interesting architectural find since the discovery of the 
Tholus is the altar of the Twelve Gods. On the south side it measures 
9.05 metres in width and extends to the north under the railway — how 
far north it is now impossible to tell. In front of it is the base of a 
bronze statue dedicated by Leagrus, son of Glaucon, in his youth a pop- 
ular beau in Athens, later a distinguished Athenian general, who per- 
ished in battle in the attempt to colonize Amphipolis in 465 B.c. Other 
interesting buildings are an elaborate Roman bath, hard by a fine spring 
of fresh water, and a great stoa bordering apparently the entire south 
side of the Agora. 


Tenth Annual Convention of Eta Sigma Phi 

Eta Sigma Phi, undergraduate honorary fraternity of students of the 
classics, held its tenth annual convention at the University of lowa, 
April 27-28, with delegates and visitors in attendance from twenty-six 
of the forty-three chapters. 

The official business program was interspersed with four lectures. Roy 
C. Flickinger of the University of Iowa discussed “Problems of the 
Greek Theatre,” especially as these problems present themselves in con- 
nection with the production of the Frogs of Aristophanes; Clyde Murley 
of Northwestern University spoke on “The Psychology of Greek Ethics,” 
especially stressing the trend from the quantitative to the qualitative 
aspect of ethical standards; the topic of Horace W. Wright of Lehigh 
University was “Recent Excavations at the Sabine Farm of Horace,” 
while Eugene Tavenner of Washington University gave an illustrated 
lecture on “Lepcis Magna, a Roman City in Northern Africa.” 

An unusually delightful feature of the meeting was the presentation 
of Euripides’ Medea by the Department of Speech of the University of 
Iowa. The part of Medea was particularly well done, and the chorus 
worthy of high praise. The play was presented in English in the trans- 
lation of Gilbert Murray. 

Numerous plans were discussed for the celebration of the Bimillen- 
nium Horatianum during the year 1935, and it was the consensus of 
opinion that individual chapters should do everything in their power 
to bring this very important anniversary effectively to the attention ot 
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student bodies of all kinds. One chapter, Alpha Xi, Washington Uni- 
versity, has planned a Horatian trilogy, which will be presented some 
time during the year. 

As the final business of the meeting officers for the ensuing year were 
elected and installed at the annual formal banquet. They are: William 
F, Swindler, Washington University, Megas Prytanis; Hallie Mae Mc- 
Keihhen, Winthrop College, Megas Protohyparchos; Gertrude Ullman, 
University of Chicago, Megas Deuterohyparchos; Josephine Miller, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Megas Grammateus; Anne Northington, College of 
William and Mary, Megas Epistolographos; James Naiden, Drake Uni- 
versity, Megas Chrysophylax ; Pauline Loesche, Franklin College, Megas 
Pyloros. H. Lloyd Stow of the University of Chicago was reélected Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 

The eleventh annual convention will be held at Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 


June Number of Education 

The June number of the magazine Education is being edited by B. L. 
Ullman of the University of Chicago and will be largely devoted to ma- 
terial in the field of the classics. The contents are announced as follows: 
“Mary and the Superintendent” by B. L. Ullman; “A Roman Back- 
ground for American Citizenship” by Dorothy M. Roehm; “The Future 
of the Past” by A. D. Winspear; “Emergency Unemployment in Clas- 
sical Studies: An Account of the Cartographic Study of New York Uni- 
versity” by Casper J. Kraemer, Jr.; “Recent Trends in the Teaching of 
Secondary Latin” by Helen M. Eddy; “Latin in the College” by Dean P. 
Lockwood; “Our Debt to Rome” by W. L. Carr; “Go to the Hilltops” 
by Loura B. Woodruff; “Devices for Secondary Latin” by Lillian B. 
Lawler; “Four Years’ Progress with an Advanced Latin Section” by 
John Flagg Gummere; “The Pupil Applies His Latin to America’s Pres- 
ent-Day Problems” by Adda G. Newsom. 
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144 

Laidlaw’s A History of Delos (Mil- 
ler), 227 


Luce’s Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum 
(Fraser), 544 

Magie’s Scriptores Historiae Au- 
gustae (Brady), 141 

McClees’ Daily Life of the Greeks 
and Romans (Miller), 708 

Miller’s Daedalus and Thespis, Vol. 
III, Painting and Allied Arts 
(Hooper), 222 

Murray’s Aristophanes, A Study 
(Flickinger), 386 

Mustard’s The Eclogues of Hen- 
rique Cayado (Holmes), 225 

Petrie’s Introduction to Greek His- 
tory, Antiquities, and Literature 
(Dorjahn), 461 

Rackham’s Aristotle, The Politics 
(Smiley), 626 

Richardson’s Old Age among the 
Ancient Greeks (Hewitt), 622 

Robinson’s Excavations at Olynthus, 
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Roes’ Greek Geometric Art (My- 
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Rogers’ The Socratic Problem 
(Smiley), 618 
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Ancient World (Dorjahn), 221 
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Rouse’s The Direct Method Applied 
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Ruediger’s Sappho, ihr Ruf und 
Ruhm bei der Nachwelt (Rob- 
inson), 465 
Shorey’s What Plato Said (De 
Lacy), 55 
Smith’s Philosophers in Hades 
(Smiley), 54 
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dolus (Flickinger), 467 
Tredennick’s Aristotle, Metaphysics, 
Vol. I (Smiley), 297 
Ullman’s Ancient Writing and Its 
Influence (Muckle), 137 
Waddell’s The Lighter Side of the 
Greck Papyri (Kraemer), 62 
Wehrle’s The Macaronic Hymn 
Tradition in Medieval English 
Literature (Rankin), 617 
Weir’s For To-Day (Bassett), 628 
Reyes, Alfonso, Discurso por Virgilio, 
140 
Rhetorical Devices of Latin Authors, 
498 
Richardson, Bessie Ellen, Old Age 
among the Ancient Greeks (Rev.), 
622 
Robinson, Cyril E., A History of the 
Roman Republic (Rev.), 52 


Robinson, David M., Excavations at 
Olynthus, Part V, Mosaics, Vases, 
Lamps (Rev.), 542 

Excavations at Olynthus, Part VI, 
Coins (Rev.), 143 
Reviews: Bérard’s Did Homer 
Live? 306 
Ruediger’s Sappho, thr Ruf und 
Ruhm bei der Nachwelt, 465 

Robson, D. O., The Samnites in the 
Po Valley, 599 

Roes, Anna, Greek Geometric Art 
(Rev.), 697 

Rogers, Arthur Kenyon, The Socratic 
Problem (Rev.), 618 

Rolfe, John C., Macaulay's Lays of 
Ancient Rome, 567 

Roma: Quantum Mutata ab Illa (Can- 
ter), 85 

Roman and American Comedy 
(Wiss), 691 

Roman and Modern Military Science 
(Born), 13 

Roman Art, Roman Origins of, 265 

Roman Depression and Our Own 
(Gray), 243 

Roman Law among Classical Studies 
(Urch), 675 

Roman Opposition to Scientific Prog- 
ress (Scott), 615 

Roman Trier (Gwatkin), 3 

Rome, American School, Summer 
Work, 566 

Rose, J. Holland, The Mediterranean 
in the Ancient World (Rev.), 221 

Rosenberg, S. L. Millard, Review: 
Espinosa’s Virgilio el Poeta y su 
Misién Providencial, 619 

Roster of Officers of the Association, 
80; 160 

Rostovtzeff, Michael I., Out of the 
Past of Greece and Rome (Rev.), 
308 

Rouse, W. H. D., The Direct Method 
Applied to Latin (Rev.), 699 

Ruediger, Horst, Sappho, thr Ruf und 
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Ruediger, Horst, Continued 
Ruhm bei der Nachwelt (Rev.), 
465 

Rusk, William Sener, The Glory and 
the Grandeur That Were, 257 

Ruutz-Rees, Caroline, A Neglected 
Translation of the Jliad, 206 


Sacred Groves of Latium and Their 
Divinities (Ulback), 658 

Sallust, Belluwm Catilinae (Character 
of Cato), 129 

Samnites in the Po Valley (Robson), 
599 

Sappho, thr Ruf und Ruhm bei der 
Nachwelt (Ruediger), 465 

Satyrus, Life of Euripides, 25 

Scammell, J. M., The Capture of Troy 
by Heracles, 418 

Schmitz, Edward, Review: Knight’s 
Vergil’s Troy, 144 

Schuman, Verne B., So This Is Ar- 
chaeology, 591 

Scipio Africanus (Haywood), 624 

Scott, Kenneth, Roman Opposition to 
Scientific Progress, 615 

Scribner, Henry S., Review: Graff’s 
Language and Languages, 383 

Scriptores Historiae Augustae, Vols. 
I-III (Magie), 141 

Secretary’s Annual Report, 163 

Seneca and Euripides, Treatment of 
Character, 507 

Seneca and Stoicism, 652 

Seneca’s Consulship (Kamp), 290 

Seneca’s Mother and Uncle, 289 

Seneca’s Son, 129 

Seneca’s Tragedies, The Supernatural 
in, 547 

Sententiae in Ovid and Seneca, 505 

Service Bureau for Classical Teachers, 
555 

Shippey, Lina M., Vocabulary Building 
(Hints), 469 

Shorey, Paul, What Plato Said 
(Rev.), 55 

Obituary, 641 


Silva y Aceves, Mariano, Virgilio y 
su Poeta Mexicano, 140 
Skiles, Jonah W. D., Note on Caesar, 
B.G. vu, 33, 128 
Note on Sallust, B. C., 129 
Odysseus and Sinbad the Seaman, 
130 
The President Uses a Rare Latin 
Derivative, 614 
Why Study the Classics? 695 
Smiley, Charles N., Reviews: Rack- 
ham’s Aristotle, The Politics, 626 
Rogers’ The Socratic Problem, 618 
Smith’s Philosophers in Hades, 54 
Tredennick’s Aristotle, Metaphysics, 
297 
Stoicism and Its Influence on Ro- 
man Life and Thought, 645 
Smith’s Hotel—A Sequel (Wild), 
407 
Smith, T. V., Philosophers. in Hades 
(Rev.), 54 
So This Is Archaeology (Schuman), 
591 
Socratic Problem (Rogers), 618 
Sogard, Kate Taylor, Obituary, 563 
Some Modern Reminiscences of Lu- 
cretius (Spaeth), 42 
Some Needed Research in the Teach- 
ing of Latin (Hutchinson), 335 
Sophocles, Fate and Freedom in, 117 
Sophocles’ Philoctetes. at Harvard, 73 
Spaeth, John W., Jr., Modern Remi- 
niscences of Lucretius, 42 
On Aristophanes, Clouds 143-52, 135 
Stevenson, Sarah Rutledge, A Com- 
parison of Ovid and Apuleius as 
Story-Tellers, 582 
Stockton, Cal., Classical Club, 155 
Stoicism and Its Influence on Roman 
Life and Thought (Smiley), 645 
Studies on Scipio Africanus (Hay- 
wood), 624 
Sturtevant, Edgar H., Brown, Frank 
E., Schaeffer, Frederick W., and 
Showerman, John P., 7. Macci 
Plauti Pseudolus (Rev.), 467 
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barians (Couch), 609 

Swords against Carthage (Donauer), 


704 


Taxiarchs of Eupolis, 28 

Teaching of Latin, Needed Research 
in (Hutchinson), 335 

Teaching Vocabulary, 346 

Terentianus Maurus, Metrical Metri- 
cian (Geer), 33 

Tests. See under Hints for Teachers. 

The Descent of Grammar (Lynn), 104 

The Glory and the Grandeur That 
Were (Rusk), 257 

The Golden Age (Epps), 292 

The Lighter Side of the Greek Papyri 
(Waddell), 62 
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rivative (Skiles), 614 

The Roman Way (Hamilton), 60 

The Supernatural in Seneca’s. Trage- 
dies (Braginton), 547 

Thomas, Grace, How Much Is Latin? 
450 

Thomas Hardy’s “Aeschylean Phrase” 
(Weber), 533 

Translation Plus (Miller), 494 

Treasurer's Annual Report, 163 

Treatment of Character in Euripides 
and Seneca (Flygt), 507 

Tredennick, Hugh, Aristotle, Meta- 
physics (Rev.), 297 

Trier in Roman Times, 3 

Troy and Hercules, 418 

Two Foods for Beast and Man (Mc- 
Cartney), 296 

Two Misinterpretations in Regard to 
the Deaths of Seneca’s Mother 
and Uncle (Kamp), 289 


Ulback, Edward, Sacred Groves of 
Latium and Their Divinities, 658 

Ullman, B. L., Ancient Writing and 
Its Influence (Rev.), 137 


Ullman, B. L., Continued 
Illiteracy in the Roman Empire, 127 
Life Begins at Forty, 456 
Review: Kenyon’s Books and Read- 
ers in Ancient Greece and Rome, 
57 
Urch, Erwin J., Roman Law among 
Classical Studies, 675 


Value of Latin in Education, 166; 392; 
695 

Van Horne, John, Review: Homenaje 
de México al Poeta Virgilio en 
el Segundo Milenario de Su Na- 
cimiento, 139 

Vegetius Renatus, Epitoma Rei Mili- 
taris, 14 

Vergil and Homer on Atlas and 
Olympus, 41 

Vergil, Eclogue tv, 50 (Elmore), 380 

Vergil, Mexican Studies in Honor of, 
139 

Vergil’s Hatred of War (Cowles), 357 

Vergil’s Troy (Knight), 144 

Vespasian, Portents and Prophecies, 
441 

Virgilio el Poeta y su Mision Provi- 
dencial (Espinosa), 619 

Vocabulary Density in High School 
Latin (Carr), 323 

Voss, David O., Atlas and Olympus, 
41 

Vox in Desertis Clamans (Hints), 554 


Waddell, W. G., The Lighter Side of 
the Greek Papyri (Rev.), 62 
Weber, Carl J., Thomas Hardy’s 
“Aeschylean Phrase,” 533 

Wedeck, Harry E., Interesting Bits 
from Latin Wills, 49 

Wehrle, William O., The Macaronic 
Hymn Tradition in Medieval Eng- 
lish Literature (Rev.), 617 

Weir, Archibald, For To-Day (Rev.), 
628 

Weston, Arthur H., On the Use of 
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Weston, Arthur H., Continued 
The “Nicean Barks” of Edgar Al- 

lan Poe, 213 

What Plato Said (Shorey), 55 

White, Dorrance S., Outside Reading 
for Teachers of Latin, 189 

Why Study the Classics? (Skiles), 
695 

Wild, Payson S., Smith’s Hotel—A 
Sequel, 407 

Wilson, Eleanor H., A Roman Ban- 
quet (Hints), 632 


Golf as Latin Students Play It 


(Hints), 711 
Wiss, Elizabeth, Roman and American 
Comedy, 691 
Wodehouse and Latin Comedy (Mc- 


Cracken), 612 


Wood, Lillian P., A Latin Tourna- 
ment (Hints), 550 
Word Ancestry (Ellis) 
Edify, 552 
Ferule, Ferrule, 391 
Uncia, 310 
Word Order in Latin, 498 
World of the Ancients 
Smith), 303 
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Xenophon, Cynegetica x1, 4, 43 
Xenophon’s Cyropaedia, “The Com- 
pleat General” (Pease), 436 


Young, Arthur M., The Frogs of Aris- 
tophanes as a Type of Play, 23 


Zabara, Joseph, Book of Delight, 45 
Zeno, Founder of Stoicism, 645 
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EXPLORING LATIN 


By a Committee of Latin Teachers in Baltimore 


Brennan-Loane-Englar 





A TRY-OUT LANGUAGE COURSE which aims to explain 


(1) how the English language grew: 


(2) how the position and forms of words aid in dis- 
covering their use; 


(3) how ancient civilization appears in modern times. 


Provides a cultural background covering both mythology and history. 


List Price $0.80 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 




















Newly Published Classical Books 


HYGINI FABVLAE — recensuit, prolegomenis commentario appendice instruxit 
H. I. ROSE, M.A., Litterarum Graecarum ad Sanctum Andream professor. 
The Fabulae of Hyginus is one of the most important documents for the study 
of classical mythology. sound in cloth, Dutch guilders, fl. 11.50 

PLAUTI MERCATOR — edidit cum prolegomenis, notis criticis, commentario 
exegetico P. J. ENK, litt. class. doctor, in Universitate Groningana professor 
ordinarius. 

Volume I Prolegomena et textum continens. Bound, Dutch guilders, fl. 4.50 
Volume I] Commentarium continens. Bound, Dutch guilders, fl. 8.50 

ARISTOTE — Le second livre de l’économique édité avec une introduction et un 
commentaire critique et explicatif par B. A. VAN GRONINGEN, Professeur 
a l'Université de Leyde. 

Cette publication contient outre le texte grec, une introduction qui traite les 
questions dordre critique, historique et littéraire et un ample commentaire qui 
explique a fond les données de l’ouvrage et fixe leur valeur pour la science 
de l’antiquité. sound in cloth, Dutch guilders, fl. 8.90 


A. W. Sijthoff’s Publishing Company, Leyden (Holland) 
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Consider these points when choosing your 
Latin textbooks -- 
Pupil Interest. What teaching devices are provided by the authors for 
developing and holding pu pil-interest? 
ae 
Reading- power. What methods are employed which will develop an 
ability to read and understand Latin? 
» 
Experience. What direct experience have the authors had which will 
enable them to give the high school teacher just the help she needs 
today? 





Let us send you information on the 


SCOTT LATIN PROGRAM 


which will show how these books fulfill this three-point standard. 
4 
SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas New York 





Latins 1s interesting in The Climax Series 


LATIN — FIRST YEAR (Magoffin and Henry). 
Opusculum Primum is a classic introduction to ancient Rome and the Latin language. Its 
simplicity, clarity, and appeal insure a zestful approach to the study of Latin. Through 
out the book the attitude developed by this approach is strengthened. 


LATIN —SECOND YEAR (Berry and Lee) 
Short quotations from English prose and poctry engage the student’s interest in the pers 
sons or events involved in the Latin readings. : 


LATIN — FOURTH YEAR (Burton and Gum 
mere). In Part II the student makes the happy acquaintance of many other Latin poet 
through selections from their work which are ideally suited for introductory readings. 


PROFICIENCY TESTS AND WORKBOOK 


For second-year Latin. 


By Lillian Gay Berry. SILVER . BURDE 


For use with any second-year Latin textbook. 
New York Newark Bosto 


Chicago San Francise 


Write for complete information. 
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HONOR STUDENTS IN FOURTH YEAR LATIN (VERGIL) 


For further particulars, cf. Ciassrca, Jourwat, Vol. XXV, p. 172;.a!so Vol. XXIV, pp. 476 f, 
563, and 636; for Eta Sigma Phi, cf. Vol. XXVI, pp. 361-63, and simitarygrticles in earlier volumes, 












Tear out and mail following order 


Registrar, Eta Sigma Phi Medal, 
Classics Building 48, * 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Tl. PR 


I inclose $ for _medals at $1.65 each which includes postage, 
exchange on check, etc. 

I certify that they will be awarded to high-school seniors completing fourth year Latin 
consisting of..-....... «.(normally Vergil, unless the Aeneid was read in junior year) with 
grade of “A” (or 90+, if numerical system of reports is used) throughout the year. 





Order to be countersigned by ee. ee Vedies ooo cadet ¢ Mis Viste unui ie ae id Ba» 


or ES PT tare mgs is 6 
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11f desired that medals should be sent by special delivery, add 15c. 
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LATIN SERVES LIFE TODAY |} 


Latin is constantly gaining in public esteem. There is sound historical basis 
for this. In periods of economic inflation material interests tend to crowd out 
the claims of culture. With a return to normal conditions and consequent re- 
flective leisure, culture again takes its place in the summum bonum of well- 
ordered living. 

The Latin language has for so many centuries nurtured the roots of the 

present world’s civilization that no 
fear need be felt that it will fail to 
hold its high place in the education 
of the children of a cultured people. 


No subject has a greater vocational 
value than Latin. Nothing is more 
important to the young person seek- 
ing a job than that he be comfortable 
in the use of his native English. Con- 
fidence in the use of English can best 
be obtained by the study of the in- 
flected language most nearly related 
to it etymologically — Latin. 


Every hour that the pupil spends 
in the study of Latin brings him a 
firmer knowledge of his own native 
language, English, the most important 
social and business instrument that 
he will use through life. 


Every hour that the pupil spends 
reading the Latin authors brings him 
into closer association with the great 

minds of the past who were so familiar with Latin that it pervades all our 
literature. 


In times of crisis, the leader who knows how to express himself simply, clearly, 
and concisely saves the day. Leaders in our modern age, the world over, attest 
the value as well as the joy of Latin scholarship. The place of Latin in the train- 
ing of our youth gains increased prestige because of its manifest contribution to 
the forceful expression and cultured speech of modern leaders. 


ALLYN AND BACON 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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